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THE GENERAL SECRETARYSHIP 


Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, who had served the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors as Generai Secretary since June 1, 
1936, died on June 9, 1955. E'e had been immobilized early in 
August, 1954 with a cardiac condition, but was able to resume ac- 
tive work in October, with a few subsequent interruptions. While 
working in his office late in the afternoon of June 8, he suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage, from which he did not regain consciousness. 

More than a year earlier, in March, 1954, Dr. Himstead had 
submitted his resignation as General Secretary, to become effective 
as soon as his successor was selected anc ready to take office; 
thereafter, he was to have continued in the service of the As- 
sociation on its professional sta, as Editor of the Bulletin. 

In March, 1955, Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs, Professor of Law, Indiana 
University, accepted appointment as General Secretary of the 
Association. Dr. Fuchs, a former member of the Council and a 
former Vice-President of the Association, wi!l assume his duties 
on September 1, 1955, on a one year’s leave of absence from In- 
diana University. A further account of Dr. Fuchs and his appoint- 
ment will appear in the Summer issue of the Bu//etin. 

In the interval before September 1, Dr. George Pope Shannon, 
Associate Secretary of the Association, has been authorized by 
the Council to serve as Acting General Secretary. It is the hope of 
the officers of the Association and the members of the staff of the 
Central Office that during this interval the work of the Association 
will go forward with a minimum of interruption. 

Concerning Dr. Himstead, it seemed best to do no more in this 
issue of the Bud/etin than present the facts of his life and career. 
Appropriate statements in recognition of his work for the As- 
sociation will be published in a later issue. 


FE. Brirron, President 


THE STATE OF THE ASSOCIATION IN THE 
YEARS 1935-1955! 


By RALPH E. HIMSTEAD 


On June 1 of this year I shall have served the Association as 
General Secretary for nineteen years. 

A year ago I requested the Council of the Association to relieve 
me of the General Secretaryship and to appoint me to the Editor 
ship of the Association’s Bu//etin, with related work. ‘The Council 
granted my request. My request was that this change in my 
work be effective September 15, 1954, but it was understood that, 
if my successor could not be selected by that time, I would con- 
tinue as General Secretary until my successor had been selected 
and had assumed the duties of the General Secretary. It was also 
the understanding that I would act as adviser to the General 


Secretary for such time, and to such an extent, as he requested 


advice. 

Last August I was stricken with a coronary condition which 
disabled me for work for approximately two months. After | 
resumed my work, I had several setbacks in my recovery. Iam, 
however, now on what my doctor believes is a plateau of steady 
recovery. To the end that my recovery may be uninterrupted, 
my doctor ..as directed me not to participate in this, the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting of the Association, a fact I deeply regret. 

What follows is a summary report on the Association during my 
term of office as General Secretary. 


II 


I was elected General Secretary of the Association in late De- 


1 Prepared for the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 4-5, 1955. 
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cember, 1935. The record of membership of the Association since 
1935, by five-year periods, is as follows: 


43,015 


In 1935 there were 267 organized Chapters of the Association; 
today there are 481 organized Chapters. 

The American Association of University Professors is neither 
endowed nor subsidized. This salient fact means that for the 
revenue with which to carry on its work the Association depends 
on the income from membership dues. Earlier in its history, the 
Association received a few small grants for special studies. Since 
1935 the Association has financed all of its work from its income 
from membership dues. This has included two major studies by 
Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in College and 
University Government, and five major studies by Committee Z 
on the Economic Status of the Profession. 

The data included with this report present, in tabular form, 
the Association’s income and expenditures for the years 1935-1954. 

Because of its limited revenue the Association has always been 
understaffed at the professional level. This has been particularly 
evident since 1945, a fact I have reported and emphasized at 
successive meetings of the Association’s Council. Because of 
understaffing, we of the professional staff have not been able to do 
everything expected of us. We have been compelled to make 
decisions as to what part of our work should come first, fully aware 
that there were those in the Association, having no way of seeing 
the entire picture, who would not agree with our decisions and 
would regard the delayed work as evidence of inefficiency or pro- 
crastination on our part. 

In addition to the difficulties resulting from understaffing, 
the Association’s professional staff has for two consecutive 
years been stricken with serious illness. With a staff of 
only three members, the illness of any one of these three places 
an added work load on the other two, and understandably retards 
the work of the staff to a serious degree. The factor of serious 
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illness explains the delay in the publication of the Association’s 
Bulletin during the past two years. 

Because the Association’s professional staff has not been able 
to keep abreast of all of its work, there have been criticisms. In 
the nature of the case, these criticisms have been directed at the 
General Secretary. It was because I did not wish to continue to 
be vulnerable to these criticisms that I requested that I be relieved 
of the Association’s General Secretaryship. 

Apropos of the work load of the Association’s professional staff, 
I should like to quote two statements made by persons who are 
conversant with the facts. The first of these statements was 
made by Professor Fred B. Millett, near the end of his term as 


President of the Association, in a letter to officers of Chapters of 


the Association, under date of March 11, 1954, published in the 
Association’s Bulletin in the Winter, 1953-54 issue, pp. 691-694: 


The conclusions that follow from these fundamental facts seem 
obvious. The staff of the Association’s Central Office is carrying 
an excessively heavy work load, particularly at the professional 
level. This small staff is being called upon to carry an impossible 
burden of work and responsibility. 


The other statement is the report of Professors Warren Taylor 
and Willis Moore, acting as a Subcommittee of Committee O on 
Organization and Policy, submitted to Committee O under date 
of March 10, 1954: 


Friday, February 19, we spent in conferences with both the 
clerical and professional staffs of the Washington office: from 
eight-thirty, with the supervisors of the clerical staff, and from 
one until five, with Shannon and Himstead, separately. Middle- 
ton has not yet returned to the office. ; 

Dr. Himstead has, since our visit, sent each of you an analysis 
of the work of the clerical staff. In our judgment, the staff is an 
excellent one, with good morale; the work 1s well-organized and 
conscientiously and efficiently handled. 

The new offices of the Association, the fourth floor of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Building, are a real asset. The Asso- 
ciation is fortunate that Dr. Himstead was able to secure the 
space, a part of which is now sublet, but which still leaves room 
for expansion of offices. 

The afternoon conferences with Drs. Himstead and Shannon gave 
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us a direct sense of the pressure against which the three Secretaries 
work. The routine organizational work of the Association is 
properly delegated. The “failure of communications,” when it oc 
curs, results from the actual volume of profession: al work which 
piles up unceasingly. The greatest mistake the Washington Office 
and the Council have made is to let the matter go unremedied as 
long as it has gone. 


The professional work comprises: 


1. Consultation and advice on pertinent academic matters, in 

correspondence, with teachers and administrators. 

Liaison with other educational organizations and with govern- 

mental agencies. 

Aid and advice in the work of the Association’s committees: 

Economic Status, Faculty Participation in Government; Re 

tirement Policy. 

4. Editing the Bu/letin (250 manuscripts at present for consider- 
ation), 

s. The work of Committee A, now almost entirely the job of the 
Central Office—one hundred and forty-five active cases, thirty 
of them, Fifth Amendment. 


to 


The problem of settling grievances, undertaken by an association 
with no power other than that of its principles and an appeal to 
reason, is an uncommonly difficult one, often thanklessly unsatis- 
factory to administrators and aggrieved teachers, one in which the 
most carefully considered actions and utterances may produce 
only hostile criticism. The exacting quality of the work required 
for adjudic: ating cases is as high as the mounting quantity of it 

All of this is now the work-load carried by two men. For im- 
mediate relief in the Washington office and for the long-range 
continuity of the Association, the addition of at least two members 
to the professional staff and increase of dues to meet the costs 
seems to us to be urgent. The pressure, at present, is entirely 
within the highly specialized professional work, not in the clerical; 
nor is it the consequence of failure to delegate tasks. 


Ill 


In recognition of the fact that the understaffing of the A 
sociation’s Central Office at the professional level is the result of 
inadequate revenue, the Council of the Association at its last 
meeting voted to increase the annual dues for Active membership 
from $5.00 to $7.50. This action was taken with full awareness 
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that it probably would result in some loss of members and that it 
might result in less revenue for the Association in the immediate 
future than in recent years. It was the consensus of the Council, 
however, that such a result would be temporary and that within 
the next two or three years the Association would have increased 
revenue, which would enable it to respond, more effectively than 
in the past, to the demands made upon it for service to the 
profession. 

The present financial reserve of the Association, after deducting 
the $16,000 (an estimate) allocated and committed by the As- 
sociation’s Council for the payment of the Association’s contri- 
butions to the TIAA annuity policies of Mr. Shannon and myself 
(5% of salaries) during the years of our service with the Association 
prior to 1951, is between $50,000 and $60,000. Until the revenue 
of the Association begins to increase, to continue deficit financing, 
which means further expenditures of the Association’s small 
financial reserve, except to a very limited degree, would be most 
unwise, for to do so would be to risk the extinction of the As- 
sociation. 

Since the inability of the Association to serve the profession to 
the extent expected by some of our members is the result of in- 
adequate revenue, until this revenue becomes adequate, it is im- 
portant, as regards the welfare of the Association, that the As- 
sociation’s financial limitations be understood. It has been pre- 
cisely this understanding of the Association’s financial limitations 
that has made it possible for the Association to serve the profession 
to the extent that it has. With this understanding, I am confident 
that the Association will continue to give increasing service to the 
profession. 


WHO IS INTELLECTUALLY FREE?' 


By DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


University of Southern California 


“No element of academic freedom,” says J. Edgar Hoover, is 
involved in the question of barring Communists from teaching 
jobs. “‘A person, in order to be a teacher, ought to have a free 
intellect. You cannot have a free intellect if you are a Com- 
munist.”? “Membership in the Communist Party, or adherence 
to its principles,” echoes Earl J. McGrath, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education and now President of the University of 
Kansas City, “carries with it an obligation which makes a person 
ineligible for membership in a free academic community, since a 
Communist is subject to party discipline, and anyone under such 
intellectual control is not intellectually free.’”* 

It would be hard to say where the latest revival of this ancient 
half-truth got its start. It seems to have been uttered by the ad- 
ministration of one well-known university in 1949, and has been 
reiterated dozens of times in 1950 and since. By now it has blown 
itself into one of those convenient platitudes that are true to no 
facts and are invoked for cases on which they have no bearing. 


If we could recapture the prosecution at the trial of Socrates, we 


should undoubtedly hear him condemned to drink the hemlock 
because of his obstinate intellectual unfreedom in proclaiming 
other gods than those of the state. 

The argument has a certain specious appeal: Communists are 
committed to a dogma, parts of which are obviously false or even 
ridiculous, and all of which is notoriously time-serving; persons 
thus committed are blinded to truth; anyone blinded to truth is 
not intellectually free; intellectually unfree people do not belong 

! Reprinted through the courtesy of the Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XXV, 
No. g, December, 1954, pp. 464-468 

2 Jas Angeles Daily News, April 10, 1953, p. 1. 


3 McGrath, Farl °9 “Academic Freedom and Academic Re pon ibility,” School 
and Society, LX XIX (March 6, 1954), p. 6. 
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on college faculties; Communists should be fired. The evidence of 
Communism may be indirect or imaginary, from invoking the 
Fifth Amendment to signing a petition for clemency, but that is 
irrelevant except for the light it sheds on mentalities which accept 
it and at the same time appeal to intellectual honesty. 

It is not surprising that more than one college faculty has agreed 
with what at first sight looks to be a clean and logical broom to 
sweep its own ranks of the intellectually dishonest and the con- 
spiratorial few. Unused to the traps of compromise on matters of 
principle, they have let themselves suppose that the penalities are 
inflicted on intellectual dishonesty, not on political misbehavior. 
Communism may be a cause, but it is not the reason. 

But the logical consequence is nothing less than the fer- 
reting out of all causes of intellectual unfreedom. The in- 
tellectual purist would need to establish a scale of affinities by 
which the ideal detachment is weakened through attachment to 
anything—one’s family for nepotism, one’s religion for bigotry, 
one’s bank account for conservatism. Yet this is exactly what no 
purist is doing, and it proves how fraudulent, or at least incon- 
sistent, prattle about intellectual freedom is. The only case 
that might be made against Communism on this score is that it is 
a worse influence than any other. To pruve it, Communism would 
have to be compared with other influences against freedom, per- 
sonal or institutional. The fact that no one has attempted this 
strongly suggests that those most urgent about it all are not pri- 
marily concerned with intellectual freedom, but with something 
else. 

In principle there are two positions. The first and classical one 
is that a teacher should be judged by his competence to teach 
his subject and by nothing else. The second is that he may be 
judged by his associations if they tend to bias him. Broadly 
interpreted, the two are the same: it is easy to equate competence 
with general impartiality. But this has never been done on a 
universal scale in the past, and would be an impossible yardstick 
to apply today. 

Take the question of coverage. All dogmas shut their ad- 
herents’ critical faculties out of the area of the dogma. But they 
do not incapacitate the mind in other respects. A.Communist 
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might, on certain premises, make a dangerous teacher of political 
economy; in music, astronomy, physical education, philology, 
dietetics, agriculture, industrial design, medicine, and a host of 
other fields he will be in no better position to indoctrinate than 
anyone else if he sticks to his subject (and this he may be held to by 
every rule of tenure). To discharge an astrophysicist because he 
is a Marxian is to discharge him because you want to get rid of 
Marxians, not because you care about intellectual freedom. 


II 


The majority of human minds have always been enslaved in one 
way or another and always will be. What the zealots will not see 
is that bondage viewed from the inside appears to be a kind of 
freedom. As men live with things, they tend not to question them. 
Not many American husbands feel themselves intolerably unfree 
because they are legally limited to one wife. Laws against certain 
types of clothing have never made those unhappy who would 
never have thought of wearing such clothing anyway. Every 
course of existence—a political system, a religion, a code of table 
manners, a set of food habits—imposes itself and makes unbiased 
judgment impossible. If only intellectually free people were al- 
lowed to teach, the profession would be depopulated: it is a good 
thing that our intellectual purists are not really trying to rid their 
ranks of all who might have pledged a part of their minds in some 
tawdry pawnshop of prejudice. Complete intellectual freedom 
exists in the imagination of administrators on special occasions, 
such as the laying of cornerstones and appearances before boards 
of regents, but at no fixed or movable point in the real world. 

A kind of rough approximation can be found, however, if we 
divide the race into three classes: those who are unfree and ac- 
knowledge it; those who are unfree and do not acknowledge it, 
either because they are unaware or because they are afraid: and 
those who are by nature and nurture so indifferent to association 
with their fellows that they can, rare birds, be called the almost- 
almost-free. 

Taking them in reverse order, we find in the last group the in- 


dividuals whom no college administration would have around on a 
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bet—the atheists, the non-joiners, the exasperating argufiers who 
will defend devils and angels with equal aplomb. If appealers to 
intellectual freedom intended to attract to their campuses the 
figures that they are actually extolling, they would soon be seeking 
other employment themselves. 

In between are the ones who do not know, and the ones who 
dissemble. The first, being ignoramuses, are not numerous on 
the campus, though a few can usually be found at its fringes. The 
second, known more familiarly as hypocrites, are the ideal type. 
‘The shadings are various, from hypocrites who secretly hold the 
milder deviationist views such as free medical service, in- 
tra-mural sports only, and no censorship for the editor 
of the student daily, to hypocrites who prudently conceal their 
religious affiliation (Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or nothing, depend- 
ing on what other affiliation is in the majority), their political 
views, their agreement with Russell on fidelity or George on eco- 
nomic policy. Whatever their convictions underneath, these 
darlings of circumspection contrive to weather most of the winds 
that from time to time blow across the campus. The more con- 
trolled their hypocrisy, the better their chances, for a lot of half- 
time hypocrites in the political sphere of late have failed to reef 
a small sail left hanging, and got themselves blown away by the 
gale. 

The clandestine view—which may be Marxist as easily as any- 
thing else—is left unmolested. The quality of the hypocrite is 
his respectable exterior, and that is all that really counts for the 
safety of the storm-tossed institution that was once the avowed 
sanctuary of unorthodox views. The bigger the university grows, 
or the more out-of-the-way the places where it plants its campuses, 
the more it is exposed to orthodoxies abroad permeating it from 
all sides. When a thousand students seeking only a vocational 
education are admitted to the curriculum there is no time to 
educate them in the older philosophical manner which subjected 
their inheritance of prejudice or one-sidedness to gentle search and 
discussion, and they end by surrounding and partially silencing 
the school of philosophy. ‘The university reaches more; but those 
that it reaches, it reaches less. Hypocrisy—always necessary to 
protect the Copernican vanguard—becomes a condition of survival 
for many erstwhile respectable and still valuable things. Yale is 
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not the only school accused by immature minds of “‘irreligion,”’ 
nor is irreligion the only charge. 

The safest form of hypocrisy is, of course, the one which adopts 
the protective coloration of the dominant attire of the hour. 
With a little skill the doctrinaire Marxist can do this as easily as 
anyone else, and hide comfortably; and if he is caught, blame not 
his convictions but his failure at concealment. Still, there are 
certain risks of exposure in assuming any conspicuous pattern 
of camouflage—if the background changes, a hue of green that had 
been lost in the genera! verdure will mark its wearer against a 
backdrop of orange. The safest tone is the neutral one of innocu- 
ousness, which now obscures the bright shades of the doctor’s hood. 
The meek shall inherit the cathedra. 

At the farther extreme is the figure that is unfree and admits 
it—the adherent of Communism, Catholicism, Methodism, New 
Dealism, Nazism or what-not who makes no bones of where he 
stands. According to the boosters of intellectual freedom, such 
are the kind who should be cast out utterly because of their blind- 
ness through choice. But practically, these are the ones who least 
threaten the truth by being what they are. Intellectual freedom 
has three great components: intellectual honesty, intellectual 
courage, and intellectual disinterestedness. The declared radical, 
or reactionary, or democrat, or socialist has the first two of these 
in full measure. His lack of the third is a lesser impairment be- 
cause, knowing where he stands, we can discount his bias all the 
way. The hypocrite may slyly advocate a brand of racism, ped- 
dled as unpredjudiced and scientific, and not be held to account 
for it; the outspoken racist has no such advantage, and is less able 
to seduce anyone to his way of thinking. Whoever follows him 
does so with his eyes open. 

A further quality, an impartiality of sorts, the outspoken parti- 
san must have, and it goes without saying, for it is a condition of 
being a teacher at all: the recognition that there are other views, 
some diametrically opposed, and a willingness to get along with 
them in the same intellectual environment. This is not to be 
set up as a limitation exclusively to the man or woman who is 
biased. Rabid people must stay out of classrooms, whether the 
mechanism of their fury is of the heart or of the mind, or whether 
the objectives of their murderous enthusiasms are bad or good. 
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The university has many tasks, but one mission: _ to confer citi- 
zenship in the republic of ideas. It does not require a university 
to do this. One gifted tutor is enough; but to accomplish it he 
must himself be that republic in microcosm. Ordinarily, and with 
ordinary mortals, it takes a full community of tutors, representing 
all shades of ideas, mostly moderate, but some extreme, with 
opposite extremes balancing each other and providing the student 
with a choice and a challenge. If he is challenged to fight back, 
so much the better for him, and if he is deprived of this whetstone 
of the intellect, so much the worse for the university that has 
cheated him of his birthright. In microcosm the individual tutor 
cannot close his mind, and in macrocosm the tutorial! community 
cannot close its ranks, lest it become the tool of some policy rather 
than an instrument of intellectual fruition. Some of this must 
have been felt by the man who said: 


As a member of the board of trustees of a university I would not 
favor firing anyone for being a Communist unless I was certain 
that he was teaching Communism and having some effect on the 
development of the thought of the students.! 


This was an intellectually free Republican who believed, with an 
intellectually free Democrat, that error is not to be feared so long 
as truth is left free to combat it. Robert A. Taft was his name. 

Perhaps it is unwise to put the Communist in charge of the 
economics class, the Catholic in clsarge of the marriage and divorce 
clinic, the Jehovah’s Witness in charge of the class on Biblical 
criticism, or the conscientious objector in the seminar on military 
tactics. But with this proviso there is no justification for barring 
anyone, including Communists, from the right to teach, on the 
grounds of intellectual freedom. Bar them, if you want, because 
you hate them, because you are afraid of them, because it is dan- 
gerous to the respectability of your school to have them around, 
and by all means bar them if they seek converts. Be intellectually 
free yourselves and admit your motives; but do not pretend that 
it is because they are intellectually unfree. Blind spots are uni- 
versal. The danger to intellectual freedom is not so much in hav- 
ing one as in not knowing where it is. 


1 Los Angeles Times, February 22, 1953, p. 7- 
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In the beginning of my final report for the Committee on Aca 
demic Freedom and Tenure may I call attention to the tables of 
cases dealt with during the seven years ending December, 1954. 
These tables indicate a persistently increasing volume of work 
done and needing to be done. In 1954, as compared with 1953, 
66 new cases were opened, an increase of 20 per cent; $7 cases 
were closed, an increase of 14 per cent; 165 cases in all were dealt 
with in the course of the year, an increase of 13 per cent. This 
work was done despite the continued illness of Dr. Middleton 
during the early months of the year and that of the General 
Secretary, Dr. Himstead, beginning in the late summer. 

Since for some years, as has been pointed out in earlier reports, it 
has been impracticable for the President of the Association or the 
Chairman to have an active share in the work of the Committee, 


as was earlier the practice, by reading the documents concerning - 


the several cases as they accumulated and by offering advisory com- 
ment, I have tried by other means to inform myself concerning the 
current state of the work of the Committee. I have extracted 
from the files in the office more than a dozen folders containing 
materials relating to cases closed last year and have read the ac- 
cumulated record. On the basis of this evidence I am glad to 
testify to the skill and patient care with which the work was done 
by the staff in the central office, who daily had so many decisions 
to make, documents to read, and conferences in which to 
engage. 

Perhaps the least significant part of this work done in a single 
year is the fact that 165 members of faculties of colleges and uni- 
versities in different parts of the country in their times of trouble 
had advice and help from the officers of the organized profession; 

! Presented on March ¢, 1956, at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American 


Association of University Professors, held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on March 4- 5, 


1955. 
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Statistical Tables of Cases for the Seven Calendar Years 1948-1954 


Cases* 

1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

Pending January 1 47 56 61 68 75 #6 (6 
Revived from former years... 4 2 2 2 I 5 3 
Opened since January 1 38 40 50 55 55 66 
Total dealt with during year.. 86 96 103 120 131 146 165 
Pending at end of year bce * ae 61 68 75 86 96 108 


Disposirion or Cases* 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Withdrawn by complainant after 
preliminary investigation 7 7 7 5 5 14 14 
Rejected after preliminary in- 


vestigation. . ; 15 14 12 12 12 17 24 
Statement published or planned 

without visit ...... I 1 I ; 3 10 4 
Visit of inquiry made or planned 5 2 5 5 4 11 14 
Adjustment made or being sought 36 34 38 36 48 46 55 
Procedure not yet determined 22 38 40 59 $9 48 54 

Total.... 86 96 103 120 131 146 165 


* Fach “case” refers to a single controversy. Committee A also deals with a 
number of situations not classified as “‘cases’’; such situations are not included in 
these tabulations. 


that in some cases teachers retained appointments that were in 
peril, and in others received severance pay that might not have 
been forthcoming without help. A more important fact is that 
so many administrative officers and members of faculties know 
by actual experience that the profession as a whole is interested in 
the welfare of higher education and is able to exert its influence in 
behalf of higher education. It is not always possible to obtain for 
a complainant all that he thinks that he deserves or that the officers 
of the Association feel is just, but it is seldom that incidental 
benefits do not accrue to a complainant’s colleagues on the faculty 
when the Association intervenes in a special case. 
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II 


The historical passages which Chairmen of the Committee have 
frequently inserted in these reports were not intended merely or 
even primarily to satisfy the curiosity of members concerning the 
antecedent activities of the Association. The effectiveness of the 
work currently done by the officers is in large part due to skill and 
insight acquired by experience. Therefore, now that the Chair- 
man of this Committee is retiring from the Chairmanship and the 
General Secretary is asking to be relieved, and to be assigned to 
other duties in the Association, it may be helpful to their successors 
and to other members of the Association in understanding the na- 
ture of their work to suggest in a summary manner the relevancy 
of the experience in the past to the work of the future. 

A careful, analytical reading of the notable initial Report of this 
Committee,' made at the first Annual Meeting after the As- 
sociation was organized in 1915, reveals that its authors stated 
two principles that needed to be observed if colleges and universities 
in the United States were to serve the general welfare in a way that 
would merit public support. Such an institution needed, in the 
first place, to preserve as far as possible its autonomy, even though 
founded, sponsored, and supported by a political unit such as a 
state or municipality, by a religious group, or by a corporation 
using the contributions of individuals of means. The second 
principle was that scholars and teachers appointed to serve in 
such institutions should be carefully selected to make sure of their 
qualifications for their posts and then left secure and free to do 
their work, undisturbed either by the administrative officers of the 
institutions or by the supporting agencies. These two principles 
were asserted on the ground that their observance was essential 


if the institutions were to render maximum service to the public. 
The men who helped to organize the Association and who set 

out hopefully to formulate these principles were shocked in the 

course of that year by the dismissal of members of faculties of 


institutions in various parts of the country. Accordingly, they 
undertook at once a series of vigilante visits to the institutions 
involved, and engaged in other activities intended to ascertain 


1 Reprinted in the Spring, 1954 Bulletin of the Association (Vol. 40, No. 1, pp 
go-1i2). 
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what was happening and whether or not remedies might be sug- 
gested. The activities of the year were wholesome, and the report 
formulated in the light-of these activities helpful. But the authors 
of this report showed little appreciation of the variety and nature 
of the problems that had to be faced and solved if the principles 
they stated were to become guiding rules in the institutions that 
were already increasing rapidly in both number and size. 

Principles in favor of justice and other similar desiderata in 
society find wide acceptance until occasion arises to apply them to 
a particular situation. Then those immediately concerned begin 
to disagree. Such principles become effective only when there is 
machinery for devising and utilizing procedures for enforcement; 


experience after this preliminary step may produce a sort of com- 
mon law to govern in the application of the general principle to a 
particular case. It is not surprising that the founders of the 
Association did not appreciate these facts and thus had few 
practicable suggestions to make. 


Ill 


The early Chairmen of Committee A, appointed by Presidents 
of the Association who held office for a single year, who operated 
alone in their several institutions, on the basis of the ex parte 
Declaration of Principles made in 1915, with such advice as they 
could gather by correspondence with colleagues, were impressed 
with the difficulties of the task, the meagerness of their resources 
to meet these difficulties, and the comparative futility of much 
that they tried todo. Not until the patient labors and the intelli- 
gent diplomacy of Dr. Harry Walter Tyler, the first General Secre- 
tary of the Association, bore its fruit at a conference in Washington 
in 1925 did both administrators and teachers agree upon a state- 
ment of principles to serve as a basis for action if adequate ma- 
chinery should be developed. 

The establishment of the Central Office of the Association in 
Washington in 1929 and the removal of the correspondence to that 
office several years later established the nucleus of the machinery 
needed to evolve a procedure for applying to particular cases the 
principles agreed upon in 1925. Experiments toward that end 
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began under Dr. Tyler and continued during the short period that 
Professor Walter Wheeler Cook was General Secretary. After 
further conferences between the administrative officers, as repre- 
sented by the Association of American Colleges, and the officers 
of the American Association of University Professors, a revised 
and more definite Statement of Principles was agreed upon in 1940. 

But a statement of principles benefits the profession, and 
thus the public which the profession is appointed to serve, only to 
the extent that the principles are applied in the adjustment of partic- 
ular difficulties as they arise. The task of noting and seeking to 
avert threatened departures from these principles was left, by 
common consent, largely to the organized profession. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that in performing this task the As- 
sociation is serving a general and not a group interest. Its actions 
and pronouncements carry weight and have validity only as far 
as they seem to represent a fair and accurate appraisal of a given 
situation. The Association lacks the means to assert its own will, 
if it should ever develop one at variance with the general good. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the findings of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure frequently satisfy neither 
party toa dispute. It testifies to the prevailing good will of both 
administrators and members of faculties that so many disagree- 
ments are adjusted. 

Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, who took office as General Secretary 
in 1936, was the first officer ever to devote his full time to the 
work of the Association. The preliminary conferences were car- 
ried forward and the 1940 Statement of Principles formulated after 
he took office. But the efforts to insure that the principles be 
applied in practice had already been transferred to the Central 
Office, where alone the Association had the nucleus of machinery 
for action. For several years the officers had been groping toward 
a procedure that could be applied with the limited resources of the 
Association. The way had thus been opened for beginning to 
arrive at a common law or practice in the field. 

Until it was possible for Dr. Himstead to lave an experienced 
associate in the office, the practice was followed of making multi- 


ple copies of correspondence, memoranda of interviews, and other 
pertinent documents in each case at every stage and thus inviting 
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the cooperation of the President of the Association and his im- 
mediate predecessors, of the Chairman of Committee A, and of 
other individuals able and willing to help. In these years many 
facets of the relations between members of faculties and ad- 
ministrators were brought to light and pondered. Experience 
added the skill and insight necessary in understanding and medi- 
ating disputes of this type. 

There has been ample opportunity since Dr. Himstead took 
office to acquire this experience and to develop practices and 
methods of approach likely to be effective in dealing with ab- 
normal relations between teachers and administrators of colleges 
and universities. During the eighteen years and more he has 
served as General Secretary, the Committee has dealt with 917 
cases, slightly more than fifty per year. This means that on an 
average, once each working week, the staff in the Central Office has 
had to begin anew the slow and delicate process of trying to as- 
certain the facts and arrive at an understanding of a complicated 
academic dispute. 

As already noted, in recent years it has ceased to be feasible for 
the Chairman of the Committee on Academic Freedon and Tenure 
and the President of the Association to participate actively in this 
work. If my successor should try to do so, he would have to neglect 
his duties in his university to an extent it would be unreasonable to 
expect. Moreover, the officers in Washington could not supply 
him with copies of the documents and await his comments with- 
out impeding seriously the flow of their work. Consequently, 
he can never have the intimate familiarity with the work that 
Professors Wittke, Kirkland, and Shannon had while serving as 
Chairman of Committee A, and that I had during my first period 
of service, while I was President of the Association, and immedi- 
ately thereafter. The increase in the volume of work necessitated 
this change in procedure. 

Ample useful work remains, however, to occupy more time than 
a chairman can volunteer to the Association. He can participate 
actively when requested to do so in cases in his vicinity and in 
others where his help is likely to be especially useful. He can 
inform himself concerning the nature and amount of the work done 
by members of the staff by visits to the Central Office, preliminary 
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to making explanatory reports from year to year. He can make 
it his business to acquire perspective, to inform himself and then 
inform the members of the Association concerning the state of the 
nation in as far as it impinges on academic freedom and tenure. 
On the basis of that information he can indicate signals of danger 
in order that steps may be taken to avert impending harm. 

It is to be hoped that the additional member of the staff autho- 
rized to help in the work of the Committee may be found at an 
early date. The duties of the office require a mature, discrim- 
inating, devoted member of the profession who is willing to 
abandon his planned career and to devote himself for the rest of 
his life to the general welfare of higher education. He will have to 
learn the art essential to the task by working intimately with 
those in the office who are presently custodians of the experience 
and documents bequeathed by past labors. In as far as this 
aspect of the Association’s work is concerned, there is no practi- 
cable substitute for maintaining the continuity of the experience of 
the officers who do the actual work. 

I have had the pleasure of a conference with Professor Russell 
N. Sullivan, of the College of Law of the University of Illinois, 
who has succeeded me as Chairman of this Committee, and he 
has spent several days with the staff in the Central Office. I have 
tried to speak explicitly and in some detail here lest you anticipate 
activities from him which it is unreasonable to expect. With his 
professional experience and devotion to the principles that guide 
in the work of the Committee, he will doubtless contribute to im- 
prove and to enrich this phase of the Association’s work, as others 
have done who have preceded him in the office. He will have 
the benefit of their experience and may help to avoid in the fu- 
ture some of their mistakes. 


IV 


But this work with cases involves only one of the general prin- 
ciples concerning academic freedom and tenure formulated in 
1915, namely, that teachers and scholars should be secure and 
free to do their appointed work. As the founders of the As- 
sociation discovered immediately, the application of this principle 
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means dealing severally with individual scholars and teachers who 
complain that administrative officers are not observing proper 
conditions of appointment. The growth of the Association is 
largely due to its efforts to remedy such conditions. These 
ettorts need to be improved and extended. It would be unfor- 
tunate should they be diminished or impaired. But one of the 
factors that has recently made more difficult the maintenance of 
security of tenure, and consequently of freedom, is the tendency 
to infringe the autonomy of the colleges and universities them- 
selves. 

As has been pointed out in recent reports, the corporate or- 
ganization of these institutions provides basic machinery for this 
autonomy. But, since the Association was founded, the United 
States has participated in two major wars that involved the 
mobilization of almost all of the human and material resources of 
the country. Between these wars economic dislocation brought 
hardship and disaster to many citizens. More recently, cumulat- 
ing fears have been intensified by uncertainties in international 
relations. ‘These circumstances have had their inevitable impact 
on the sources from which colleges and universities obtain support 
and on the atmosphere in which administrators, teachers, and 
students do their work. 

The men who formulated the statement made in 1915 feared 
that educators might be restricted or intimidated by ultra-orthodox 
or over-zealous religious groups, by wealthy men disposed to place 
undesirable limits on their benefactions, or by legislatures directing 
public expenditures in an unwholesome manner. They spoke 
clearly on these points. The dangers they sensed were real, but 
experience has shown that when they were recognized and faced, 
remedies were usually found. It is important that leaders in the 
Association speak out as clearly concerning the more serious 
dangers of today, such as the imposition by authority of special 
oaths on teachers, the direct investigation of the activities of 
faculties by Congressional and other legislative committees, and 
the enactment of restrictive statutes concerning the content of 
matter to be taught or books to be included in libraries. These 
and similar actions have led to the dismissal of teachers and 
scholars whose tenure ought to have been regarded as secure. 
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But a majority of these dismissals cannot be remedied or miti- 
gated by the normal procedure for dealing with individual cases. 

The method of dealing with individual cases assumes that a 
majority of teachers and administrators agree upon and publish 
in advance the principles that ought to govern and that the 
corporate institutional organizations are left free to make ad- 
justments in accordance with these principles. But some of the 
dangers we now face threaten the corporate autonomy of the 
institutions themselves. Since society creates and regulates these 
corporations by action of the states, and the states inevitably re- 
spond to a persistent, prevailing opinion, it is not easy to preserve 
freedom of any sort in the face of continued tension and widespread 
fears. 

To remedy this situation, it will not be sufficient that professors 
as individuals and through their organizations seek to understand 
the issues and to make known their views. It will not be enough 
that administrative officers, as many of them have done, support 
these views as individuals and through their own organizations. 
It would help if a larger proportion of trustees would take time to 
understand what is at stake and would join their voices with those 
of the teachers and scholars and administrators. For to win this 
cause we have to convince responsible leaders of the public, es- 
pecially those in office, that when they violate the autonomy of 
institutions established to ponder and improve the heritage of the 
intellectual past and to transmit it to talented youth they are 
likely to damage that which most of them would wish to preserve. 

But, whatever comes, teachers and scholars cannot afford 
to be silent when danger threatens in a realm they are supported 
to cherish. Like the administrators, they will normally abide by 
regulations imposed under the terms of laws duly passed unless 
they choose to be candidates for martyrdom, but they ought not 
to accept without protest regulations that impair the effectiveness 
of the work they are appointed to do. 

Fortunately, some of the storms recently threatening as results 
of the activities of Congressional and other legislative committees 
seem to be beginning to abate. But it will not be easy to erase 
unwise laws from statute books or to eliminate from records or 
memory unfortunate precedents recently set. Still, if society 
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to be free and truth is to be pursued, it cannot be admitted that 
the Congress, a legislature, or any other agency of government is 
competent to fix the limits of that pursuit. 

Thus, when we urge the importance of autonomy for institutions 
of higher learning, whatever their source of support, as when we 
insist upon security of tenure and freedom for members of their 
faculties, we are supporting the general good. The institutions 
will not provide an atmosphere congenial for scholarly work un- 
less they are autonomous; scholars and teachers cannot perform 
their most important duties unless they are left free. 


Sut the Association has to use a different approach in supporting 
these two principles. In one case, the issues arise from relations 
between the teacher or scholar and the administrative officers 
of his institution. In the other, various public pressures impair 
the freedom of the institution itself and thus of members of its 
staff. It is of the essence of our support of autonomy for institu- 
tions that we make our appeal to the general public in an effort to 
carry conviction that some recent activities by legislative commit- 
tees and by other groups of citizens have tended to thwart the ends 
for which colleges and universitites are established and main- 
tained. 


3 


In conclusion, I venture to offer for what it may be worth per- 
sonal testimony concerning some things I have had a unique op- 
portunity to observe. Never again will it be possible to serve the 
Association as co-laborer with the first three General Secretaries, 
who each played an important rdle in starting the organization 
on its way. It may be pertinent to note also that I have devoted 
a considerable part of my working life to a study of the processes 
by which society has developed its apparatus and procedures of 
government. I have also recently gone carefully through the rec- 
ords of the work of the Association, with special reference to that 
in behalf of academic freedom and tenure. 

Those who founded the Association knew in general what needed 
to be done. They had little understanding of how to do it or of 
the part the organization they founded might play in doing it. 


= 
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Their first acquaintance with the practicalities involved came only 
when they found a man of understanding, devoted to the common 
causes they had in mind, and willing to give of his time and 
ability in day by day work. They wanted to do, so rapidly, so 
much more than was practicable, that not many appreciated his 
patient and unselfish labors. As the work which he, more than 
any one else, helpec’ to make possible became increasingly effective, 
widespread complaints were heard because more was not done. 
Consequently, he concluded, in a communication to the Annual 
Meeting in the final year of his life: “The fundamental question 
of the fitness of the Association to survive, even after more than 
twenty years, has still to be resolutely faced.” 

When Dr. Tyler wrote thus he was serving as Editor of the Bu/- 
letin, and Dr. Himstead was in his second year as General Secre- 
tary. Dr. Tyler had in mind the difficulties widely scattered 
members have in understanding the necessity of acting through a 
central agency supervised by elected officers. Acting thus, the 
members can exert influence and achieve results far beyond 
their capacity when acting as individuals or in smaller groups. 
But they cannot know in detail, while it is in process, much of 
what they do or how they do it. These difficulties of communica- 
tion will probably never be wholly overcome. Professional offi- 
cials cannot fully explain to the members either the nature or the 
extent of their work. It is unthinkable at this stage that the work 
should not go on; it is to be hoped that in time the members may 
learn to have faith in the officers who act for them and those whom 
they elect. 

Fortunately, Dr. Himstead had Dr. Tyler in the office for con- 
sultation during the first year that he served as General Sec- 
retary. Previous to his election as General Secretary, Dr. Him- 
stead had served on the Council, and as Chairman of a 
special committee that reported on a notable case. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Himstead’s successor may have his immediate 
predecessor available for consultation and advice for even a longer 
period. Else the Association runs the risk of making again mis- 
takes that experience already acquired might teach it to avoid, 

I was among the members of the Council that accepted the 
nomination submitted by a committee of which Dr. Tyler was 
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chairman, and elected Dr. Himstead as General Secretary. As 
was said at the time, our hope was to find a man who would “not 
only manage the business of the Association competently but, as 
far as possible, exercise leadership in its future development.” 
One who takes the trouble to examine, as I have recently done, 
the state of the Association when Dr. Tyler began to serve it and 
the progress made while he was in office, and then considers what 
has been done in the eighteen years and more of Dr. Himstead’s 
term as General Secretary, cannot fail to be impressed with the 
good fortune of higher education in the United States that two 
such wise, able, and devoted men were enlisted to serve that cause. 
Successors who build upon the foundations they helped to lay 
should achieve even more for the profession, else was their labor 
vain. But none is likely to duplicate the achievements of these 
two pioneers; to carry on from where they left off will tax the wis- 
dom of any successor. 

Fortunately, the task of the next General Secretary will be facil- 
itated in that there are now in the office two associates, Drs. Shan- 
non and Middleton, who have learned from Dr. Himstead and from 
their own experience much that it is necessary for one to know who 
would share in carrying forward the work in support of academic 
freedom and tenure. In some of the folders I recently examined, 
Dr. Shannon assumed the responsibility and signed the communi- 
cations; other cases were assigned to Dr. Middleton. Both pro- 
ceeded with a careful, understanding approach and effectiveness 
that none could have matched eighteen years ago. Members of 
the profession ought to be ever grateful to these officers, who were 
willing to abandon their chosen subjects in mid-career and to learn 
a new profession, which can have little future reward for them save 
consciousness of service rendered in an important cause. 

I succeeded Professor Wittke as Chairman of Committee A in 
the course of Dr. Himstead’s first year as General Secretary. Ever 
since that time, in one capacity or another, I have remained an 
active member of the Committee. In the light of this long and 
intimate acquaintance with those who have tried in these years to 
do the work of the Association, I can testify to the substantial 
accuracy of a statement in Dr. Tyler’s concluding report as Gen- 
eral Secretary: “The officers are not wholly oblivious of their 
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own shortcomings, and bespeak merely a measure of open-mind- 
edness and recognition of the fact that their efficiency may be 
impaired rather than increased if they are compelled to devote too 
much time and energy from concentrated activity to self-defense.” 

It is entirely appropriate and desirable that members of the 
Association offer critical suggestions when they seem to be per- 
tinent. But it is important to recognize that members can do 
most of the work of the Association only through its officers as 
agents, and these officers will do their best work only when 
those whom they serve have faith that they are exercising their 
functions to the best of their ability. Perhaps gratitude for work 
done is seldom to be expected, but at least we ought not lightly to 
conclude that those who have covenanted to serve us are negligent 
in the performance of their duties. 

We have recently been searching for two additional members of 
the staff in the Central Office. The quest has not been easy. 
We can offer few rewards, only an opportunity to undertake work 
that will ever increase in volume and that can never be adequately 
or fully done. There is a modicum of prestige, but much more of 
anxiety and regret that the task assigned seems to grow with the 
success of the efforts applied to it. 

None of this should be interpreted as a complaint that the little 
I have done personally for the Association has lacked recognition. 
I have frequently thought that I received undue credit for labor 
largely performed by others. In any case, the things I have been 
persuaded or have volunteered to do were offered freely as hopeful 
contributions to a cause that seemed to me worth while. As | 
take my place cheerfully on the sidelines, I have faith that the 
work done by those with whom I have so long jointly labored was 
not in vain and that others with more perceptive guidance and 
helpful hands will take up where we lay down. 

For the Committee: 
Duke University T. Laprape, Chairman 


Active Members: William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of 
Law; Ralph EK. Himstead* (Law), Association’s Secretariat; 
William T. Laprade (History), Duke University; Ralph H. Lutz 
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(History), Stanford University; Warren C. Middleton (Psy- 
chology), Association’s Secretariat; Fred B. Millett (English), 
Wesleyan University; George Pope Shannon (English), Associa- 
tion’s Secretariat; Richard H. Shryock (History), Johns Hopkins 
University; Russell N. Suilivan (Law), University of Illinois, 
Chairman-Elect; Quincy Wright (International Law), University 
of Chicago. 

Associate Members: Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia 
University; Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsyl- 
we Ny F. S. Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; 
S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), University of Virginia; John Q. 
Stewart (Physics), Princeton University. 


* Deceased. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors formulated a statement of principles on academic freedom 
and academic tenure, known as the 1915 Declaration of Principles, 
which was officially endorsed by the Association at its second 
Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 1915 
and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference 
of representatives of a number of its constituent members, among 
them the American Association of University Professors, for the 
purpose of formulating a shorter statement of principles on aca- 
demic freedom and tenure. The statement formulated at this 
conference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925 and by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignations. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a 
restatement of the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement. This restatement, known to the profession as the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was officially endorsed by the following organizations in the years 
indicated: 


Association of American Colleges... .. . 
American Association of Univers sity Professors 1941 
American Library Association (with adaptations for librar- 

ians) 1946 
Association of American Law Schools... . . 1946 
American Political Science Association... . . . 1947 
American Association of Colleges for Tez icher Education’. . 1950 
Association for Higher Education, National Education As- 

sociation 1950 


1 Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions of higher education are conducted for the common good and 
not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! or the 
institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return should 
be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the institu- 
tion. 

(b) ‘The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 


' The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the inves- 
tigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and their 
services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except in the 
case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circumstances 
because of finanical exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution, 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 

(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 


dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
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appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing, who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the Hlate of notification of dismissal, 
whether or not they are continued in their duties at the institution. 

(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 


Professors and of the Association of Americajn Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that’a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extramural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an investi- 
gation. 


aly. 
| 
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1925 Conference Statement' 
Academic Freedom 


(a) Avuniversity or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) Auniversity or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and 
character of instruction. 

(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 

(d) Auniversity or college should recognize that the teacher, in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study, is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach 
to all other citizens. If the extramural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appro- 
priate committee of the faculty of which he isa member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 


' Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 

(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuring year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time-to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 

(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers 
and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordi- 
narily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is 
reached. 

(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should 
preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 
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Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a college 
teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the in- 
stitution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 


is 


ACADEMIC RETIREMENT 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of 
Academic Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted 
by a joint Committee of the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges. This study 
involved a series of joint conferences of the representatives of these 
two Associations which began in 1943. The last of these confer- 
ences, at which the Statement of Principles was agreed upon, 
was held in Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. The Report on 
the study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related Subjects,” 
was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Re- 
prints of this Report are available upon request. 

This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association 
of American Colleges in Neer at 1951, and by the American 
Association of University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or administrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an 
institution for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for 
their retirement annuities should be such as to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its services as an educational institution. Specifically, 
this policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale of the 
faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to 
devote their energies to serving their institution, and to make it 
possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue the services 
of members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by 
age. 

The following is acceptable practice: 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 


should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution. 
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2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retire- 
ment age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions 
such as longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have 
recently changed in such a way as to justify older rather than 
younger retirement ages. Under present circumstances the desir- 
able fixed retirement age would appear to be from sixty-seven to 
seventy, inclusive. Extension of the services of the teacher or 
administrator beyond the mandatory age of retirement should be 
authorized only in emergency situations. Circumstances that may 
seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a teacher or adminis- 
trator before the fixed retirement age should in all cases be con- 
sidered by a joint faculty-administration committee of the institu- 
tion. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases no interested person 
should be permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above 
is not meant to indicate that the involuntary return of an adminis- 
trator to teaching duties need be treated as a retirement.) 

3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who 
have attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary 
over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a some- 
what higher percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It 
is understood that the amount of the available joint life annuity 
on life of husband and wife would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institu- 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in 
the individual, available as a benefit in case of death while in serv- 
ice, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from 
the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in 
cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative 
expense, exception might be made for very small accumulations 
in an inactive account.) Except when sm: all, death benefits to a 
widow should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits 
to other beneficiaries would normally be paid in cash unless pro- 
vided to the contrary by the individual faculty member. 

4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gr eat inauguration o the new 
plan should be made for those adversely affected. 


VOLUNTARY ACTION IN A DEMOCRACY’ 
By AGNES E. MEYER 


There is a deep hunger in our land and throughout the world 
for a new sense of community. The old world order with its 
traditional loyalties has been’shattered and a new social order has 
not yet come into being. Today, methods of communication are 
rapid and numerous. Yet they have not brought men closer 
together. To communicate is one thing. To commune together 
is quite another. And what humanity longs for, consciously and 
unconsciously, is the close communion of simpler days, when it 
was possible to hold intimate discourse, to enjoy an emotional 
sharing of ideas}, to live a life of warmth and meaningful associa- 
tion with family, neighbors and friends. A contemporary secular 
Milton could write a poem of epic grandeur that would touch every 
heart among free peoples, on community lost and community re- 
gained. 

This nostalgia, this yearning of man to reorient himself, to 
redefine the meaning of life and to establish more intimate hori- 
zons in a constantly expanding universe, is the main driving force ° 
behind the world-wide revolution that swirls around us. Two 
divergent paths beckon humanity, one smooth and straight, 
marked “Security and Serfdom,” the other rough and winding, 
marked “‘Freedom and Responsibility.” 

To all the weary and heavy laden in foreign lands the promise 
of security, however high the price, might become more and more 
irresistible. It may well be that freedom demands too great 
an effort from the average man and that under the pressure of 
harsh circumstances he wil) support those who claim that they can 
shelter him from all adversity. 

This is a possibility as real as it is menacing to every democracy; 
all the more so because we Americans are thinking about this 


1 The Embree Lecture, delivered at the Conference on Responsible Leadership 
in a Democracy, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, February 16, 1955. 
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battle for men’s minds largely in terms of economic aid and mil- 
itary strength, while the real battle is being fought in philosophical 
territory which we have not reconnoitered and on which we are not 
prepared to struggle unless we recapture and make articulate the 
methods and aims of democracy as more than a government—as 
a miracle of miracles, and yet a great practical good that comes 
into being and is forever renewed through the joint efforts of free 
men. 


II 


We do not realize sufficiently that we have a weapon in our moral 
armament against which the communist foe has no defense. It is 
this capacity of ours to work together voluntarily for the common 
good. The main difference between a totalitarian and a demo- 
cratic government is this: In the former all action is directed and 
controlled by the state; whereas the distinguishing characteristic 
ot our free society is the vitality and abundance of voluntary ini- 
tiative for bettering one’s own life and that of others and for 
turning ever higher ideals into a living reality. 

We must now recall the immense contributions which the ini- 
tiative of free minds has made in the past to the development, 
strength, and zest of our great republic. In an excellent book on 
the history of voluntary action, with the title 4 Dangerous 
Freedom, a title he borrows from DeTocqueville, Bradford 
Smith points out that our nation was founded by the courageous 
voluntarism of the Puritan settlers of New England. He quotes 
John Quincy Adams as saying: ““The Mayflower Compact is the 
first example in modern times of a social compact or system of 
government instituted by voluntary agreement, conformable to 
the laws of nature, by men of equal rights, and about to establish 
their community in a new country.” From our nation’s inception, 
Bradford Smith states, ““The accent on government by voluntary 
association, by a contract freely entered into, has been an Ameri- 
can hallmark.” 

The Puritan conviction that-men have a right and a duty to 
associate voluntarily for religious purposes was inevitably trans- 
ferred to the right of free association for political purposes. Ameri- 
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can voluntarism thus became a secular expression of a firmly held 
belief that every human being is responsible for the meaning of his 
own existence. With this historical background in mind, it is less 
surprising that the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution are among the greatest monuments in the history of man- 
kind to the moral force that is engendered when enlightened men 
act together for the preservation of human freedom. Their 
example still inspires humanity, for our voluntary revolution is 
now endemic. Since these heroic beginnings, voluntary effort 
has remained the well-spring of the nation’s political, economic, 
educational and social progress, and in earlier days of its military 
prowess. Practically all the State and Federal legislation which 
became landmarks in the constant battle against inequality of 
opportunity, poverty, ignorance and disease, resulted from years 
of previous voluntary endeavor on the part of citizens whose con- 
sciences would not let them rest in peace while such injustices pre- 
vailed. As State action increased, these voluntary endeavors 
found ever new objectives. Americans felt instinctively that the 
growing power of the State must be balanced by the growing power 
of local initiative if freedom was to be preserved. Thus, voluntary 
initiative remained alive, growing, expanding. It made possible 
democratic reforms which in many other nations came about only 
through violence. It has but recently created that greatest of 
international voluntary endeavors, the United Nations, which the 
late Senator Vandenberg called “the town meeting of the 
world.” 

Even our armies, before the global wars, were manned by vol- 
unteers. Perhaps it is something to ponder that the magnitude 
and complexity of operations in our modern technological society 
of themselves conspire to eliminate voluntary service. Bruce 
Catton says that Lincoln’s generalship won the Civil War because 
he understood the nature of the citizen-soldier. ‘Out of what he 
saw and did and learned as a frontier company commander,” 
says Mr. Catton, “he imbibed the knowledge of the great American 
volunteer that enabled him to become the most successful Com- 
mander-in-Chief the American armies have ever known.... They 
owed allegiance and obedience to no one on earth except when 
they feit like giving it. It is of record that the first order Lincoln 
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gave his troops in the Black Hawk War drew the shouted response: 


‘Go to Hell.’ ” 


Ill 


Perhaps it would be well if more of this pioneer “Go to hell” 
spirit could still be found in our army of civilian volunteers. At 
a moment when this great force of voluntarism is needed as never 


before, it has been impoverished even in our own country by dema- 
gogues who fear the freedom of the mind and freedom of action 
because they wish to maintain the status quo. They wish to check 
the world revolution rather than to guide it toward constructive 
objectives. These sinister men seek to control society rather 
than to serve it. They have devised the totalitarian idea of guilt 
by association that inhibits the spontaneity of our voluntary 
groups at a moment when all of their latent power for good should 
be released. De Tocqueville foresaw one hundred years ago that 
voluntary initiative is ‘‘a dangerous freedom.” It is, in fact, a 
sword that can be wielded by demagogues who appeal to human 
passions and seek power over their fellow men, often more effec- 
tively than the rational men of good will who wish to advance 
human freedom by persuasion. The surest test of voluntary leader- 
ship is whether it strives for or opposes the realization of the in- 
finite worth of the individual. The constructive leader is a grow- 
ing personality who creates situations which involve other people 
in opportunities for human growth. Creative leadership is there- 
fore a matter of rational persuasion, reciprocity, a giving and 
taking of ideas that makes for mutual respect, confidence, and 
moral development. The destructive leader, on the other hand, 
is an arrested personality who prevents the development of his 
followers by imposing on them his own fixed conclusions, prej- 
udices, and closed ideology. He appeals not to the mind but to 
the herd instinct and plays upon human anxieties to gain his own 
ends. He checks human growth rather than encourages it. 
But since there are multitudes of people who hate to think for 
themselves and are grateful to the person who does it for them, 
destructive, despotic leadership is a far easier and often a more 
profitable task, especially in a period of mental confusion such as 
ours. 
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The question this country now faces is this: “Which are going 
to win the battle for men’s minds, the destructive forces or the 
constructive forces that can be unleashed through voluntary 
effort?” 

We have had during the past four years a vivid demonstration 
of the power of this anti-democratic type of leadership which we 
cannot afford to forget. And the fact that one group of dema- 
gogues has been discredited should be no comfort. Unless a more 
widespread effective national leadership of vol::ntary endeavor 
can now be found, the irrational elements can stili be mobilized by 
some other and shrewder demagogue than those who recently 
terrorized our country. 

Where can this expert rational leadership be found? It exists 
in abundance among the various political and social scientists 
to be found in every one of our numerous institutions of higher 
learning. Unfortunately, their cooperation with the great army 
of volunteers has lacked spontaneity because we have never 
shaken off a dualism inherited from European traditions, the arti- 
ficial superiority of men of the mind over those who grapple with 
realities outside the consecrated walls of academe. I feel this 
gap between the people and the universities the more acutely 
because I have a foot in each one of these worlds. Well do I 
know the additional burdens now carried by our university facul- 
ties for national defense in various fields. But too many of our 
most gifted academic scientists and humanists, like the sailor on 
his ship, have a consciousness of complete independence of land 
affairs, and not a little contempt for the poor earthworms who 
cannot escape from them. 

Our nation has advanced in material power beyond that of all 
others because scientific knowledge and its practical application 
have made the greatest strides in our society. Yet we have not 
learned to apply this scientific knowledge to the massive human 
problems which our technological society has created. If the 
disintegration of community life is to be arrested, the groping 
and fumbling of private initiative must now give way to more 
intelligently planned action in the social and political fields. And 
by planning I mean nothing different from what goes on in indus- 
try, namely, the intelligent application of our immense resources 
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of knowledge toward its future development. The social scientists 
must now help the layman define methods and objectives so that 
private initiative may go forward less blindly, less spasmodically 
and more intelligentiy. The instinct for social action which is so 
strong in our people must now be combined with the science of 
social action. The sheer immensity of the task of community 
reorganization, the persuasion, debate and compromise it requires, 
and the factual research which must illuminate the discussions, can 
come about in no other way. The all-prevailing tendency to fear 
progress, to accept conformity of thought, and to call every one a 
socialist who recommends change, if continued, can lead only to 
dangerous animosities in our country, if not to open conflict. On 
the other hand, I am convinced that we can recreate community 
life, and give our country and the other free nations the stability 
they need, if our voluntary organizations join forces with the men 
of science in applying to human problems the same knowledge 
which we have used to such brilliant purpose in physical inventions, 
military defense, industry, commerce, and medicine. 

Therefore I have come here today to plead as forcefully as I can 
for the intelligent leadership of voluntary endeavor, whether polit- 
ical or social, by the various scientific disciplines, not only of this 
great university, but of all our institutions of higher learning. 
Please do not fear that I am suggesting government by experts, or 
anything approaching the Platonic ideal of rule by philosopher 
kings. On the contrary, I hope to prove that cooperation in 
political and social experimentation is as necessary to the vitality 
of scientific thinking as it is to that of voluntary endeavor. 


IV 


I arrived at these conclusions slowly, pragmatically, after years 
of political activity and social research here at home and abroad. 
But the groundwork of all my subsequent thinking was the lessons 
learned during twenty years of happy activity to improve the 


living conditions and the government of one community, West- 
chester County, New York. It washard work. But to the under- 
graduates who are in the audience I should like to say that I can 
wish you nothing finer in life than the enduring satisfaction that 
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can be gained from service to one’s immediate neighbors. Expect 
very little success and no reward except the love of human nature 
that can be gained by the rough and tumble of multifarious as- 
sociation with our fellow beings. What we achieve is often written 
upon sand which the next tide obliterates, as those who are too 
cowardly, too confused or too tired to believe in human progress 
are constantly reminding us. But what endures, even through 
periods of frustration and defeat, is the continuity of the struggle 
and the faith it engenders that we are all brothers of one another 
marching side by side toward a better future. 

Moreover, if you know one American community thoroughly, 
you will feel yourself at home in any of the others. Such knowl- 
edge is the soundest basis for public service on a nationwide scale. 
I had the good fortune to get a thorough insight into the func- 
tioning of our Federal Government and its relation to State and 
local administration because my husband went to Washington as 
a dollar-a-year man when our country entered the First World 
War. He remained in public service for fifteen years, during which 
time I saw him mobilize local initiative to achieve objectives of 
nation-wideandinternationalconcern. Duringthese years I learned 
that the main branches of human endeavor, the political, economic, 
and social, are inseparable. For it is in the free relationships of 
men that political power is rooted. Nor can economic and social 
progress be achieved except through political action. 

This education was deepened in 1941, when I spent two months 
in Great Britain just after the height of the blitz, studying the 
impact of total war on family and community life. What arrested 
my attention were two discoveries that all Americans should 
ponder. Great Britain was severely regimented, yet through sheer 
self-discipline the people increased their voluntary effort and be- 
came more democratic even while living, so to speak, in the front- 
line trenches. And, secondly, the British have great skill and flexi- 
bility in administration, developed out of a deep respect for the 
rights of the individual. As a result, they have devised a system 
whereby government policies are frequently carried out through a 
close partnership between the state and the voluntary groups. 
For example, the Minister of Health may give public funds to 
voluntary groups if he thinks that certain objectives can be better 
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carried out through private initiative. In our country such a 
policy would result in acute competition among private pressure 
groups for preferential treatment; they would make life a night- 
mare for every cabinet member. The conclusion was inescapable. 
The British are politically a more mature people than we are. 
Their orderly and just administration of the war effort was an 
exhilarating demonstration that a genuinely democratic nation can 
always work out a new balance between state regulation, local 
independence, and individual initiative. 

These lessons in orderly procedure under great stress were in- 
valuable and, I must confess, humiliating when I was exposed 
year after year to the social chaos that prevailed throughout our 
nation after we entered the war. The moral degradation, the 
unnecessary suffering, the brutal neglect of children which took 
place in our country came about because we plunged into a nation- 
wide production program with no plans for the protection of the 
war workers or of the industrial communities they invaded like a 
hostile army. It was as revealing as it was disheartening to walk 
out of orderly, efficient, beautifully managed factories into a 
community turmoil so shocking that the Japanese published my 
articles verbatim as anti-American propaganda. Here was the 
visible proof of the gap that exists in our society between our 
mechanical genius and our social ineptitude, between our ability 
to apply scientific methods to industry and our failure to apply 
similar methods to human problems. I was obliged to tell the truth 
about these shocking conditions, whether the enemy used it or not, 
because it was my business to counteract the evil effects of com- 
munity disruption by securing housing, schools, hospitals, day 
nurseries, or whatever else was needed to fortify the home front. 

The human energy wasted, the permanent disruption of family 
life, the general deterioration of moral standards, were due to 
underlying weaknesses in our national life. These results would 
never have been so catastrophic nor so widespread, if deep cracks 
had not already existed in our social structure before the strain of 
total war was imposed upon it. None of the problems created by 


the production program was new. These were merely our old 
problems multiplied and intensified by the war effort. 
Even before the war our community organization had been 
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shattered by a technological revolution and the invasion of large 
impersonal forces that have revolutionized living conditions in the 
Western world more drastically in the last fifty years than in the 
preceding fifty centuries. The environment has been transformed, 
but in our habits, thoughts, and feelings we are still living in bygone 
eras anywhere from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century. It 
is this contradiction from which issue most of our sufferings. 
During the First World War, the depression, and the Second 
World War, the previous disruption of society was accelerated by 
constant migration, the atomization of society, and the isolation 
of the individual. Our communities began to resemble gypsy 
encampments rather than a stable way of life. Voluntary groups 
have proliferated to try to bring order out of chaos; but our social 
endeavors, whether public or private, have not kept pace with the 
mass problems that now confront us. The very fact that we went 
into the last war without nationwide plans to protect the war 
workers and their families indicates the survival of an outmoded 
individualism that is no longer able to cope with problems so 
widespread, so deep, and so intricate. 


Having seen the degeneration that results from social disorder, 
I decided, when the war ended, that our prime need was the res- 
toration of an orderly community in which the family and the 
individual can lead stab!«, disciplined, and orderly lives, and in 
which all citizens can recapture a sense of fellowship and be- 
longing. I still think that is our prime need. For it is the con- 
stantly growing disorder that keeps our people apart, prevents the 
free interchange of ideas and effective cooperative endeavor. 
Orderly living, on the other hand, would allay the fears that now 
haunt and paralyze us, because it makes possible the finest human 
relationships, frees the mind and the emotions, and encourages 
human beings to become creative in the arts, especially the art of 
living. 

How create order? 

My war experiences had taught me how we must begin. I 
saw the system of voluntary effort collapse in most communities 
because they had no machinery for common endeavor, no ability 
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to discard old methods and objectives for new ones, and often a 
selfish desire to preserve their own little organizations, whether 
they were useful or not. But wherever the public school system 
was strong in our overcrowded war centers, some semblance of 
order was maintained in the community. Delinquency and crime, 
whether of the young or their parents, was under control. The 
energies of the parents were devoted to war production because 
their children were protected even though both parents were at 
work. This was especially true when the school administrators 
used their schools as a focus of all the local voluntary resources. 

On the other hand, wherever the public schools were weak, no 
matter how many voluntary agencies the community boasted, 
thousands of children were running the streets, youthful crime and 
misdemeanors rose to new heights, and the energies of the war 
workers were dissipated by the social confusion that prevailed. 

If my interest seems concentrated upon the expansion and im- 
provement of our public school system, it is because such memories, 
such agonizing proof that the public school is the chief bulwark of 
community stability, cannot be erased from the mind. Whatever 
else may need to be done to bring the community to life is de- 
batable. After all, if I thought I knew all the answers I would not 
plead for “expert leadership” to solve the problem. But this I 
do know: All other solutions are secondary to this vital need to 
strengthen the public school throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. When President Eisenhower issued his strong 
warning to China, my first thought was: God help us if we should 
have to go to war again while most American communities lack 
adequate public school facilities. The danger now confronting 
the nation should at long last awaken us to the truth of Thomas 
Jefferson’s warning: “If a nation expects to be both ignorant 
and free, it expects what never was and never will be.” Yet at 
this critical juncture of the nation’s history, we have allowed our- 
selves to be caught between an avalanche of an ever increasing 
school population and a pitiful lack of classrooms and teachers. 
It is a shameful situation for our nation at any time. It is inex- 
cusable stupidity when we are confronted by an enemy as power- 
ful as he is ruthless. 

It is a situation which only voluntary effort exerted in every 
city, town and hamlet can cure. But this voluntary effort must 
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also bring home to our Federal administration that rapid improve- 
ment of our public schools cannot come about without immediate 
Federal aid to the overburdened States for the construction of 
more classrooms. 

In his message on education sent to Congress last week, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that there is now a deficit of more than 
300,000 classrooms. The cost of these would be at least $10 
billion. In addition, to keep up with mounting enrollments, the 
nation must build s0 thousand new elementary and high school 
classrooms yearly. It must also replace thousands of classrooms 
which become unsafe or otherwise unusable each year. The 
States have made gigantic efforts to meet their responsibilities 
for more schools. In the last two years they spent $4 billion 
without decreasing the total load of classroom shortages. As a 
consequence, millions of children are attending schools that are 
unsafe, or permit only part-time schedules in seriously overcrowded 
classrooms. 

In the face of this critical shortage the President recommends 
the establishment of State school construction authorities to whom 
the Federal Government can make loans. For this purpose the 
President recommends the appropriation of $750 million to be 
used as a revolving fund over the next three years. 

That sounds fine. Unfortunately, about twenty States have a 
fixed debt limit which makes it impossible for them to take ad- 
vantage of this proposal without changing their constitutions. 
Also, the Supreme Courts of Maine and Wisconsin have already 
declared these State construction authorities unconstitutional. 

The President opposes Federal grants to all the States on a 
matching basis because, as he put it, ““We believe to take away the 
responsibility of communities and States in educating our children 
is to undermine not only a basic element of our freedom but a 
basic right of our citizens.”” Nevertheless, the President concedes 
that “in some school districts the amount of taxable property and 
local income is so low as to make it impossible for the district 
to repay borrowed money.” So he proposes a program of grants- 
in-aid of $200 million for a three-year program in these pauper 
districts. If the President really believes in complete local auton- 
omy, why is he less afraid of undermining the independence of an 
impoverished local community than of a prosperous one? 
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The message does not meet the needs of the country. Before 
financial aid can reach the public school districts under the pro- 
visions outlined by the President, millions of our children will be 
deprived of educational rights that are far more important than 
an undefined conception of States’ rights. And if the Federal 
Government can afford $100 billion for roads, why does its 
heart congeal when it comes to schools? 

This administration is muscle-bound by an ideology just as 
doctrinaire as that of the socialists. It wishes to decentralize 
responsibility for public services, regardless of the cost in human 
misery and degradation. The socialists wish to centralize re- 
sponsibility regardless of the harm to the nation in loss of efficiency. 
Both ideologies override human welfare by blind adherence to 
theory. The Federal Government should not undertake what the 
State and localities can do better. But the Federal Government 
must do what it can do best and most economically, especially at 
a time when the tax structure so overwhelmingly favors the Fed- 
eral treasury. If democracy cannot be flexible enough to let 
efficiency and economy be its guide, then it loses one of the greatest 
advantages democracy possesses over the totalitarian state. 

There are liberal Republicans in the Senate and House who have 
already joined with liberal Democrats in bi-partisan legislation 
that attempts to meet the need for Federal aid to school construc- 
tion with a realistic program. But the support of voluntary 
groups is essential for immediate passage. Nothing would en- 
courage the Congress more than telegrams or letters from our 
university presidents, the American Association of University 
Professors, the learned societies and the scientific groups, all of 
whom realize that scholarship and engineering already suffer 
from the deterioration of our public schools. Here is one example 
where the need for cooperation of the learned world with the 
voluntary groups is clearly indicated. 


VI 


But Federal aid will by no means solve the problem of better 
schools and absolve the local communities from further effort. 
Fundamentally the support and improvement of public education 
is a local responsibility. To train our children to become re- 
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sponsible citizens of a democracy in our technological age requires 
more and better teachers, expensive equipment, and adminis- 
trators with social imagination, who can bring the school into the 
life of the community and the life of the community into the school. 
That requires intelligent cooperation from the whole gamut of 
voluntary associations, from the labor unions to the chambers of 
commerce. The cost in time, effort, and money will be high. 
But we pay willingly enough the staggering cost of military de- 
fense. We shall be equally willing to pay for first-rate public 
schools as soon as we realize that the mental, moral, and physical 
development of America’s future citizens is, in fact, our first line of 
defense. If we neglect our children, even the future military 
strength of our nation will be undermined. For a time we shall 
be strong enough to ward off attacks from without. But we will 
ultimately be defeated by the enemy within—the cancerous growths 
of ignorance, immorality, and crime that even now are sapping the 
vitality of our body politic. 

But if the public school is the hub that must hold together the 
spokes of a dynamic and progressive community, it is folly to think, 
as many people do, that it can take over all the functions once 
performed by the family, the church, and other traditional cul- 
tural forces whose power is waning. Therefore the vast array of 
voluntary agencies, instead of trying to solve our acute community 
problems by attacking now one, now the other, in piecemeal 
fashion, must try to achieve a more general approach to the 
problem of stabilizing community life. For our problems now 
multiply in arithmetica! progression because we jump from one 
evil to another instead of keeping our attention on devising positive 
methods of achieving the good life. We now spend annually 
from $15 to $18 billion on public and private welfare, including 
all types of social security, but despite this salutary effort, the 
American people feel more insecure than ever. 

To awaken renewed interest in communal life that is emotion- 
ally, intellectually and consciously sustained, the innumerable 
voluntary groups must now join with the public services in objec- 
tives that are worth while, shared and continuously pursued. 
Nothing less than positive, cooperative planning can pull them 
together and make them effective channels of social action. No 
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matter which social problem is analyzed, it always leads to the 
same solution, that our whole social organization must be revamped 
right across the board. Since juvenile delinquency is now upper- 
most in people’s minds, I will sum up my own most recent studies 
in that much debated field. 

Children who go from an insecure home to an overcrowded 
school, and have no place to play except the city streets, have 
little chance of going straight. And when they get into the hands 
of the law, unless they can afford a lawyer, God help them; for 
we lack proper facilities for the temporary care of the first offender. 
In my youth, if we stole an apple, we got a spanking. Today we 
throw children into an overcrowded receiving home, or even a 
jail, to wait until the juvenile court judge has time to hear the 
case. We have no public facilities for the mild offender and no 
homes for those having serious behavior problems. Probation 
officers have such swollen case-loads that they cannot do an efh- 
cient job. We also lack the right kind of public corrective in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents and criminals. So we throw 
them all together and produce more criminals. Since there is 
little cooperation between the juvenile court, the welfare depart- 
ment, the juvenile police squad and the schools, children are often 
given different sentences for the same offense, which creates in 
youth a contempt for the law and cynicism about life in general. 

Merely the lack of adequate recreation facilities for teenagers 
who have outgrown the Boy Scouts, and are too young to go to 
work, is a major problem for every American town or city. For 
we have prolonged the adolescence of our boys and girls without 
creating a definite réle and status for these formative years. Un- 
less they have an exceptionally stable home, they live in a social 
vacuum, without responsibilities commensurate with their growing 
capacities and their human need to be useful. They form gangs 
to fill the desire for close relationships, for belonging; and the 
gangs fight each other or engage in some other form of hell- 
raising, because there is nothing else to do. All these facts are 
common knowledge. But it is heartbreaking to try to get some- 
thing done about them! First, to remedy the situation would be 
costly; secondly, it would take hard work; above all, it means 
that the American people must face their social failures, their 
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crass injustice, and their lack of foresight. Don’t imagine for a 
moment that the congressional investigations can solve this 
monumental task. Juvenile delinquency is a local responsi- 
bility. The lethargy of our citizens in regard to this and other 
community problems is appalling. The conscience of the nation 
must now be aroused. And this can be done most effectively, 
in my opinion, if a distinguished group of social scientists and 
laymen get together and after careful research in any particular 
community—for the problem and the solution are basically the 
same everywhere—say to the nation: This is what has to be done 
to reorganize our community, and this is the way to do it, if we are 
to save the children of America and fortify the home front. 

Only such a group would have enough prestige to create order 
in voluntary effort and a better coordination with public services. 
If we consider voluntary effort in the restricted sense of private 
welfare, it becomes clear that these well meaning organizations are 
stodgy and complacent because they are too fractionalized and 
too protected from the impact of public opinion, with the result 
that their sense of accountability to the public and to each other 
is remote and unreal. Only too often these voluntary agencies 
are under the control of narrow-minded trustees who haven’t had 
a new idea since they were first appointed. 

Lord Beveridge, the father of the British welfare state, sees 
danger to voluntary effort if it does not find new ways to advance 
as the state takes over more and more responsibility for human 
well-being. In his last publication, Voluntary Action, he goes 
so far as to recommend a national commission for the survey of 
voluntary effort in order to achieve a reform of the whole field. 
In our country the volunteer would resent national interference, 
but local groups such as I have suggested, of distinguished laymen 
and social scientists, would get ready acceptance and also quicker 
results. If necessary, they could be appointed by the mayor or 
the state governor. Such a review of the whole field would also 
stir up broader interest in voluntary service; for today the people, 
not just a few leaders with a social conscience, must become in- 
terested in voluntary endeavor. 

I know how hard unselfish volunteers have worked on such prob- 
lems in well-nigh every community ever since the last war; but I 
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see little hope of rapid progress in breaking down our vast urban 
congeries into neighborhood groups, or for better integration of 
our smaller communities, unless new expert leadership comes to 
the rescue. The business man is no help outside his own field. 
He leaves even the human relations of industry to hired men. 
And yet the expert management of the business world gives us 
the best clue to what must now take place in the world of voluntary 
endeavor. The business world is efficient because it is scientifically 
managed. It is our most progressive world because it is alert and 
knowledgeable, and plans its future on the basis of exact research. 
That is why it combines stability with vitality. The community 
has remained unstable, and its tensions become more acute every 
day, because it lacks all these advantages. 

To be sure, a mass of facts is at the disposition of voluntary 
workers in every field, but facts cannot be digested by the average 
person without expert analysis. In any case, a sum of discon- 
nected voluntary groups do not constitute a community. They 
can, and often do, disrupt it. They will coalesce only if their 
objectives are worth while, shared, and continuously pursued. 
Our modern democratic public will remain an inchoate, unor- 
ganized mass until we achieve the skill to restore the face to face 
relationships which alone give warmth and meaning to life. Good 
intentions have done their best without bringing solace and peace 
to our unhappy people. Our scientists, the anthropologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, economists, and other sudents of the 
political scene, must now cooperate with the people as they cooper- 
ated with the armed forces during the war, and apply to our 
desperate human situation the research and knowledge which we 
apply with such excellent results in all other fields. 


Vil 


Does this put too great a burden upon busy university profes- 
sors? After all, cooperation with popular action would not be a 
one-way street, for the scientists have much to gain from closer 
contact with the socio-political scene. 

Let’s face it. At present the social scientists are not free to 
speak their minds, least of all in the present stifling atmosphere of 
reaction and the persecution of dissenters. If greater freedom is 
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not achieved for the social sciences, their work will become more 
and more irrelevant to the point of becoming another form of 
scholasticism. The natural scientist is free because he is needed 
to develop every aspect of our technological society. The social 
scientist is fettered by man’s habitual fear of change. Today 
these fears are becoming so neurotic that not only scientific 
research but all freedom of the mind is threatened. Take, for 
example, this statement from the report of Congressman B. Car- 
roll Reece: “The trustees of tax-exempt foundations should... 
be very chary of promoting ideas, concepts, and opinion-forming 
material which run counter to what the public currently wishes, 
approves, and likes.” In other words, scientists are to keep their 
mouths shut and leave the political guidance of this nation to 
practical lads like Congressman Reece. The ignorance of such 
men, taken together with their capacity for mischief, is frightening. 
For the science of power is helpless today without the power of 
science. 

One way of defending the freedom of science and scholarship as 
a whole has, I think, been overlooked by the learned world. This 
world is now divided into separate societies. Both the scientific 
organizations and the humanistic societies have pointed out re- 
peatedly that the too restrictive security measures and the an- 
imadversions of the Reece Committee threaten the freedom of the 
mind. But these frank statements have not had the impact one 
would expect. Isn’t it possible that these declarations were 
weakened because they came from isolated groups of intellectuals? 
The artificial division that now exists between the natural and 
humane sciences, and between the scientists and the humanists, 
is a survival of an outmoded dualism between things of matter 
and things of the mind. What we need today is a humanism that 
is scientific, and a science that is truly humane. If the intellect 
is to be effectively defended, the scientists and the humanists 
must join forces to assert the proper réle of the trained mind in 
modern society. 

Cooperation between the various sciences that now live in a 
frustrating isolation would readily come about through joint 
action in the solution of actual social problems. If the social 
sciences are as scientific as they pretend to be, how can they 
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refrain from practical experimentation in the laboratory of daily 
community life? The social application of scientific theory would 
also bring their methods of inquiry and its knowledge up to date. 
There is no use telling our troubled society what would have been 
right the last time. As Emerson said: “Him I reckon the most 
learned scholar, not who can unearth the buried dynasties of 
Sesostris and Ptolemy... but who can unfold the theory of this par- 
ticular Wednesday.” Of what use is all our scientific knowledge 
if it does not heighten the quality of everyday life? Through con- 
stant interchange between the theorists and the world of action, 
our social scientists might even learn to write so that people can 
understand them. Their present preoccupation with techniques 
has led them to use a language I have described in bitter moods 
as “‘desperanto.” This language is not the result of too much 
science but of scientific method imperfectly digested, whereby 
technique remains an extraneous tool instead of being absorbed as 
part of the writer’s total personality. Their language communi- 
cates ingenuity rather than seminal ideas, because their means 
become their ends. Until our social scientists become artists by 
fusing theory and practice, knowledge and action, science and emo- 
tion, they can never hope to stir people’s desires, convictions and 
will to act. Their usefulness to society as a whole depends upon 
this integration. And if a wider public begins to appreciate the 
importance of the social sciences, then and only then will they 
gain the popular support that would ensure an ever increasing 
freedom. 

What a quickening of thought, what a mutually enriching ex- 
perience it would be, when the expert and the layman worked side 
by side for the common good. The voluntary worker would get 
the training without which he cannot be effective in our complex 
social problems. The social sciences would shed their abstractions 
and become what they should be, the guide to intelligent action. 
As their joint efforts became more effective, Americans would 
regain their confidence that voluntary action can be more flexible 
and more efficient than state action. 

And since the supply of trained experts will never be sufficient 
to meet the needs of an expanding technological society, our 
colleges and universities must begin at once to train the future 
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citizens of our country in knowledge of their government, of polit- 
ical action, and of social movements. We need integration of 
these courses; yet, concerning the present teaching of political 
sciences in our colleges the report of The Citizenship Clearing 
House stated: “The integrated courses in the social sciences, 
although in line with current progressive trends in college educa- 
tion, are reducing the quantity and quality of mass training 
for participation in politics.” This is not surprising. How can 
teachers who are remote from socio-political action prepare stu- 
dents for such participation? To be sure, our college professors 
have other things to do besides training their students to become 
politically active, and becoming politically active themselves. On 
the other hand, if they do not succeed in these tasks, it may make 
little difference what else they do. For we are in competition with 
an enemy who does not shun work for the achievement of his 
ideals. Unless we wake up in this country, we too may find that 
the authoritarians within and without our country have won the 
battle for men’s minds. 

But to anyone who has faith in the potentialities of human 
nature, it is unthinkable that a people which has brought the 
technique of physical discovery to such a pitch of perfection will 
abdicate in the face of the more difficult problem of using these 
techniques to restore the relationship of man to man and of man 
to nature and to achieve the continuous progress of the human 
race. 


Vill 


The problem before us is clear. First, this happy union of 
science and voluntary action must recreate a true local community 
in which our people can find the emotional security they now need 
as much as they need their daily bread. The methods of 
achieving community solidarity can be as various as life will always 
be in a free democracy. But its objective must be the same, to 
reestablish the warm relationships and attachments which are the 
source of the deepest human influences and the highest human 
satisfactions. It must be a vision of community so closely bound 
that it is to each of its members an extended personality, an en- 
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largement of the self. From such roots a stronger national com- 
munity would come into being, for the quality of our national 
leadership, whether in public or private life, depends upon the 
educative values of local popular association. Then and only 
then is the great community conceivable. The work of this 
world community not only would be reflected in freer international 
relations, but would reflect back upon the local community, 
broadening the experience of our people and all other people. 

This is a program calling for the highest statesmanship, a pro- 
gram for which history has no parallel, but one that must be under- 
taken without loss of time if our nation is to fulfill its destiny as 
the last best hope of earth. 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
FACULTIES IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT 


Final Report on the 1953 Study’ 


To the Members of the Association: 


This report terminates the study begun in 1953 by Committee T 
on Place and Function of Faculties in College and University 
Government. This study, as most members of the Association 
know, is the latest of a series which began in 1920, all concerned 
with the procedures, policies, and philosophies of administration 
in institutions of higher education, with special reference to the 
role of faculties in the determination of the educational policies of 
these institutions. Brief comments on the earlier studies, with 
suggestions of the point of view maintained throughout all the 
studies, including the present one, will be found in pp. 300-305 of 
the Bulletin for Summer, 1953. 

At the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Association, held in 
Chicago, March 27-28, 1953, a preliminary report was made con- 
cerning the researches begun in January of that year.? Question- 
naires had been sent out by the General Secretary to all Chapters of 
the Association, requesting information from them concerning the 
procedures of the educational institutions at which they were 
located, and replies had been received from 1565 institutions. 
These questionnaires had been designed to resemble very closely 
the forms used in an earlier study, made in 1939, so that replies 
would be comparable to a maximum degree for statistical purposes. 
The questions are indicated, in an abbreviated form, in Appendices 
1 and 2 of this present report.* The first 155 institutions reporting 
in 1953 were compared with the first 155 reporting in 1939,‘ 

! Based on reports presented to the Fortieth and Forty-first Annual Meetings of 
the Association, held, respectively, at Buffalo, New York, April 2-3, 1954, and 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 4~s, 1955. 

2 The reference in the previous paragraph was to this report: Bulletin, Vol. 39, 
Summer, 1953, pp. 300-319. 


* For the complete questionnaire, see Bulletin, Vol. 38, Winter 1952-53, pp. 6397 
6 
4 


4. 
Thid., p. 315. 
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and 78 identical institutions, which had reported at this date and 
had also been included in the 1939 study, were compared. Other 
preliminary analyses were made, in addition to a historical sum- 
mary of the previous work of Committee T. A bibliography of 
the publications of Committee T from 1920 to 1952 was appended 
to the report. 

Further reports were made to the Fortieth Annual Meeting of 
the Association at Buffalo, New York, April 2-3, 1954, and to the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 
4-5, 1955. The material presented herewith combines and sum- 
marizes the reports made by Committee T to these two annual 
meetings. 


The Statistical Summaries 


The study made in 1939 included a total of 228 institutions. 
When, in May of 1953, 228 chapters had responded to the 1953 
questionnaire of the Committee, a statistical summary was 
drawn up, comparing the final tabulations of 1939 with the first 
228 reports of 1953. The result is shown in Appendix 1, where the 


underlined figures are those for 1953. The profiles of the two 
groups of replies, as defined by the questions at A1, B1, B3, C1, D1, 
Es and F1, support the inferences suggested by the 155 institutions 
discussed in the preliminary report to the Thirty-ninth Annual 
Meeting. Since 1939, the mode at Br (Is faculty consulted in 
the choice of a new president?) has changed from “‘no” to “yes”; 
at C1 (How are your deans selected?) it has changed from “‘with- 


out consultation” to “with consultation;” and at Es (To what 
extent does the faculty control its committees?) from “none elected 
by faculty” to “faculty elects some, at least one.” Notice also 
E6 (How are members of your senate selected?), where it is 
indicated that, among institutions which have senates, the mode 
shifted from “‘appointed or ex officio” to “some elected, others ex 
officio.” Again, under Bg and Bs (concerning formal written 
contracts) it is indicated that colleges and universities are now 
more formal in their contractual procedures than they were in 
1939; under B4 modal usage has shifted from “no” to “yes.” 
Under G (concerning proportional representation) the shift to- 
ward “yes” is not to be taken as indicating a wide increase in the 
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use of complicated voting devices; forty-one of the 57 ‘‘yes” 
replies took PR to mean representation proportional to areas of 
academic operations, such as the representation of various colleges 
in a university senate, or of divisions in a general faculty. 

It should be explained here that, in tabulating the replies, 
multiple scoring has sometimes been used; e.g., a large institution 
might have the representation by colleges in its senate chosen on 
the basis of some defined unit of measurement and also, at the same 
time, have some voting device (proportional representation in a 
more precise sense) operating in one or more of those colleges. 
Wherever two different types of procedure on the same continuity 
were present in the same institution, multiple scoring has been 
utilized. This will explain some otherwise inexplicable total 
figures. 

Under I in Appendix 1 (the faculty’s judgment concerning the 
increase or decrease in its own participation in the determination of 
institutional policies), the ratio of “more” to “less” has increased 
from approximately 4 to 1 (99 to 25) to7 to 1 (141 to 21). 

Appendix 2 gives the final tabulation of the 1953 figures on the 
answers to the questionnaires, with reports from a total of 
326 institutions. The most significant shift from Appendix 1, 
based on 228 reports, is the reversion of the modal usage at Br to 
“no”; in 165 institutions the faculty definitely is mot consulted in 
the choice of a new president. Also the ratio of “more” to “‘less” 
under I (concerning the trend in faculty self-government) de- 
clined. In other words, the institutions reporting later did not 
improve the quality of the group in terms of the amount of con- 
sultation going on with and among the faculty. Apparently, 
faculty members in the institutions which reported early both par- 
ticipate more, as faculties, in the selection of institutional policies, 
and also are more inclined to the opinion that their participation 
is increasing. 

Appendix 3 is a summary of the replies to the Institutional 
Procedure Check Sheet. These were received from a total of 291 
separate institutions. This Check Sheet was devised after the 
Annual Meeting at Chicago in 1953, with several objectives in 
mind: (1) to encourage replies from chapters which had not yet 
responded to the long form questionnaire, by providing them with 
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a short form which could be checked in a few minutes; (2) to 
provide a form making readily apparent the major types of pro- 
cedure existing in academic institutions on these seven important 
continuities, and in what numbers; and (3) to make it possible for 
an institution to be scored subsequently in a minimum of time, 
either by the Committee, or by any interested person. 

As previously stated, there were 291 replies to the Check Sheet 
(Appendix 3) and 326 to the long form questionnaire. The total 
number of different institutions reporting, on check sheet, or 
questionnaire, or both, with duplications eliminated, was 361. 


The Self Government Indexes 


The remaining factual materials in this report, contained in 
Appendices 4-14, are based upon the replies from Chapters as 
scored on a 28-point scale; and the charts which compose these 
Appendices result from the use of index numbers affixed to the 
various institutions as a result of that scoring. 

This index may be explained in a few words. In Appendix 3, 
which gives the replies to the check sheet, each box in each of the 
seven horizontal continuities (i.¢., replies to seven numbered 
questions) is marked with a numerical value, placed in the lower 
right corner of each box. Read from left to right, these 
numerical values indicate increasing degrees of faculty participa- 
tion, with a maximum value of four for each of the seven con- 
tinuities. Since 28 is the sum of these seven maxima, the result 
is a 28-point scale—that is, an institution which made four, the 
highest possible score, in each of the seven continuities would have 
a total score of 28. Anyone can determine the approximate 
position of any institution on this 28-point scale by checking the 
boxes which most accurately state the normal or average proce- 
dures of that particular institution; writing the values, thus 
checked, down one side of the check sheet; and adding the total at 
the bottom of the page. This total is the index number of the 
institution. The 28-point scale was developed out of the long 
questionnaires used in the 1939 study; actual replies were used, 
and every effort was made to provide a single scale which would 
not place either large or small institutions at a disadvantage. 
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In scoring the 1953 study, this 28-point scale was applied to 
both the replies in the long questionnaires and the items marked 
in the check sheets. The long form provides for more detailed 
information than the check sheet; and when both were turned in 
by a chapter, with some difference in results, the average score 
was used or, if fractions appeared, the next lower number. Cur- 
rent index scores on the 28-point scale, consequently, are based 
sometimes on two reports, sometimes on only one of the forms. 
Occasionally different local chapter committees would give two 


APPENDIX 4 
1939 Srupy 
Twenty eight Point Scale (Ai, Bi, Bs, D,, F,, Fy) 


(Corrected to January 2, 1941) 


1939 


Be | 

NO.OF INSTITUTIONS: 8 5 0 

INDEX NUMBER 91234567 

Total Number of Institutions: 228 Faculty Self-Government Index 
(o = “No participation”) 


different replies on the two forms; and even two sets of replies on 
the same form might appear, perhaps owing to a change in chapter 
officers, or to replies sent in by administrative officers. Some of 
the results were a bit startling, indicating how differences of loca- 
tion in an educational institution, either horizontally or vertically, 
may both limit one’s perspective and color one’s interpretation of 
what is observed. In general, in the light of the Committee's 
experience with this 28-point scale, a two-point specific variation 
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is regarded as not too significant. Such a variation can result from 
the reporting, because of ignorance or ambiguity, or as a result of 
actual observations of variant usages. In reference to the returns 
from a large university, some variation might even result from the 
Committee’s interpretation of the replies, although, in scoring, the 
Committee consciously employed the technique of resolving am- 
biguities first to the right and then to the left, or omitting the 
questionable item, in order to safeguard the total statistical pic- 
ture. Thus, a two-point variation may not be significant, but any 
sizeable jump between 1939 and 1953 in the index number of an 
institution is a reflection of some genuine change in the procedural 
climate. 
APPENDIX 
1953 Srupy 
Twenty-eight Point Scale (Aj, By, Bs, Ci, Di, Fs, Fi 
(Corrected to January 15, 1955) 


1953 
| | | 
| | 
| | | | 
HLL | 
WO. OF INSTITUTIONS: | 27\26) | 15) 18 15] 8 0 0 0 
INDEX NUMBER 01254 5 6 789 0M 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 2021 22 23 24 25 26 27 B 
Total Number of Institutions: 361 Faculty Self. Gos ernment Index 


(o = “No participation’’) 


Appendix 4 is taken from the final report of the 1939 study, 
corrected to January 2, 1941, and the curve suggested by the 


chart, with its mode at 3, is a reflection, by the index numbers, of 


the results indicated by the profile of the modal usage of 1939, as 
given in Appendix 1. The mode indicated at B3 in Appendix 
1 scores 1 point, and the mode at D1 scores 2 points. All other 
points on the graph indicating 1939 modal usage score 0. This 
explains the 3 which appears on Appendix 4 as the tall column 
(4th from the left) representing 40 institutions. 
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In Appendix 5 the mode is at 6 on the chart representing the 361 

institutions in the 1953 study. This comparison also suggests 

. our previous inference that there has been an increase in the 
amount of consultation concerning the determination of institu- 

tional policies. The shift of the curve toward the right, repre- 

4 senting more consultation within institutions of higher learning, 
is even more clearly indicated in Appendix 6, representing the 

situation in 173 identical institutions reporting both in 1939 and 


APPENDIX 6 
Facutty Secr-Government Inpexes or 173 Ipenricat Instrrurions 
(Corrected to January 15, 1955) 
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in 1963. Recent expansion of the Association’s membership 
may have brought into our latest study new chapters at institu- 
tions without much faculty consultation; but here are the index 
numbers, not of newcomers, but of 173 identical institutions taken 
14 years apart. It will be noticed that the mode has shifted from 
3 in 1939 to 13 in 1953. While a jump of two or three points, in a 
specific score, one way or another, might be the result of vagaries 
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APPENDIX 7 
Facutty Se_r-Government Invexes or 33 
Strate Universities 
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of reporting in a complicated institution, or of scoring, it is im- 
possible that 173 identical institutions should be egregiously mis- 
reported or mis-scored en masse. 

As a supplement to the report of the Committee at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in New Orleans in 1939, analyses were 

made of selected groups: state universities, women’s colleges, 
engineering schools, teachers colleges, etc. Appendix 7 is a chart 
of the index numbers of 33 identical state universities reporting 
in both 1939 and 1953. Notice that the modal index, at 3 in 1939, 
disappeared in 1953, as the bulk of the institutions moved higher 
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wo 


on the scale. Five identical high-scoring state universities from 
this group are separately presented in Appendix 8; practically no 
change as a group is to be noticed. But in Appendix g it will be 
observed that the five identical “less democratic” state univer- 
sities (at the bottom of the scale in 1939) advanced significantly. 
Those formerly “underprivileged” were the ones which made the 
greatest advances in the amount of faculty consultation in their 
procedures. 

Appendix 10 gives the picture of 14 identical engineering col- 
leges; while changes have taken place within the group, the gen- 
eral character of the procedures of this group has changed very 
little since 1939. 
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The teachers colleges were conspicuously autocratic in their 
procedures in 1939. The upper chart in Appendix 11 shows the 
indexes of 31 state teachers colleges in that year. The lower 
chart portrays the indexes of 60 state teachers colleges reporting 
in 1953. Appendix 12 gives the indexes of 20 identical teachers 
coileges reporting both in 1939 and in 1953. Again it is emphasized 
that the “under-privileged”” have shown the greatest change in the 
direction of improvement. 

Appendix 13 is a chart of the changes among 18 identical wom- 
en’s colleges between 1939 and 1953; a movement can be ob- 
served away from the lower end of the scale. 

Other small groups were segregated. Six selected small liberal 
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arts colleges moved as follows (1939 score given first): 23-24, 
23-20, 20-20, 24-21, 23-16, 26-18. Five — graduate uni- 
versities moved in this way: §-I1, 20-22, 18-21, 8-13, 11-19. 

An alphabetical list of the scores of all reporting institutions has 
been prepared and distributed for the information of the national 
officers of the Association. For obvious reasons, this information 
must be treated as confidential. 

Appendix 14 gives the index numbers of reporting institutions 
subdivided into three geographical areas. At a glance these charts 
indicate the location of our greatest concentration of institutions of 
higher education and, consequently, the bulk of the membership of 
this Association. In the largest group almost half of the institu- 
tions reporting have index numbers of 8 or more. In the next group 
almost half of the institutions have index numbers of 7 or more, 
and in the smallest group almost $0 percent scored 9 or more. 

Those who have read the report made at Chicago in 1953 may 
remember that the attempt to include the scores of the 1920 study 
within the Committee’s analysis suggested the inference that the 
increase in consultative procedures had been accelerating. Skep- 
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ticism concerning this inference was emphasized in the report 
and, as a matter of further Committee effort, analytic com- 
parison of the 1920 data with later records was abandoned for the 
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1953 study, as it had been in 1939. There may have been accele- 
ration; but further analysis of our data seemed unlikely to raise 
such an inference above the status of a vague suspicion. Not 
only were the questionnaire forms used in 1920 not closely similar 
to those of the later studies, but the optimism of the administrative 
officers who submitted the 1920 reports may have given too rosy a 
picture of 1920 procedures. This would have operated to disguise 
any actual rate of change, of improvement or deterioration, going 
on between 1920 and 1939. Furthermore, as the rest of our 361 
institutions reported, the sharpness of the improvement since 
1939 was — shall we say — mitigated. Careful reflective analyses 
of both earlier records and later returns seemed to dull the pros- 
pect of proving any acceleration — dull it from both ends of the 
panorama presented by the records of the Committee, so to speak. 
The year 1953 definitely was not as rosy as it had seemed, and per- 
haps 1920 had seemed rosier than it had been. The implication 
which the data force upon us is that the general picture, so far as 
faculty participation in the selection of institutional policies is 
concerned, is somewhat better; in some spots it is a little worse, 
but in other spots it is very much better. A slow but pervasive 
shift toward more consultation of the faculty by the administration 
is evidently in process. 

If such a shift has been and is going on, what might be the 
effective factors in its production? 

Here probably the American Association of University Profes- 
sors has played a leading réle. The steady insistence of the 
academic profession that it be heard, that it be accorded the right 
to make its own mistakes, can scarcely be discounted as a factor 
producing this change. The charts in Appendix 6, portraying the 
index numbers of 173 identical institutions reporting in 1939 and 
in 19$3, indicate what active and interested colleagues have gained 
by way of merited recognition in the policy-making of institution 
after institution. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


It is apparent that the Committee has collected a large amount 
of information concerning educational procedures. As a result 
of the cooperation of the various Chapters, a veritable mine of 
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information is in our files; the statistics presented in Committee 
reports trace merely the outlines of these materiais and indicate 
some of the directions of movement they imply. The question 
may be asked, indeed should be asked, as to what the practical 
results of these studies may be. What, if anything, can be, or 
should be, done? 

In answer to this question, the Committee has several sugges- 
tions and recommendations to make to the officers and members of 
the Association. 

(1) The Committee wshes again to suggest, as it did following 
the study of 1939, that accrediting agencies be urged to recognize, 
among the criteria for the judgment of educational institutions, 
the importance of procedures which provide adequately for faculty 
participation wherever such participation will be useful. The 
kinds of consultation employed within a college or university are 
exceedingly significant as evidence of the quality of the intellectual 
environment with which the specific institution provides members 
of its faculty. If the attitude of appointing officers is simply 
“You must do what you are told,” that fact should be of interest, 
equally with equipment, financial resources, etc., to any committee 
surveying an institution for purposes of accreditation. 

(2) The Committee wishes also to suggest that the national 
officers of the Association arrange a conference with their colleagues 
in the Association of American Colleges with a view to a joint defi- 
nition of procedural standards, analagous to the standards agreed 
upon in connection with academic freedom and tenure. 

The Committee has urged for years that adequate consultation 
is the best insurance against failure which can be taken out by any 
administrative officer. The truth of this is still unappreciated 
by many of our administrative colleagues. 

The suggestion of a joint conference came in specific form from an 
emeritus member of the Committee who had just been consulted 
concerning the procedures connected with the dismissal and re- 
placement of a state university president. He said, in part, 


I pointed out the contradictions in the case of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of _._..__, not consulting the 
faculty in dismissing President ......____., but conferring 
with a faculty committee in selecting a new university presi- 
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dent. . . . So far as I can remember, our Committee T has 
never met with a committee from the Association of American 
Colleges to jointly consider the five principles formulated by our 
Committee T in 1939..... We could still arrange for such a 
joint meeting. I think it would be distinctly worth while. I 
recall the valuable joint meeting which we had with the Com- 
mittee of the Association of American Colleges on the just pro- 
cedures to follow when a faculry member is to be dismissed. 


A joint statement by the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors might be very in- 
fluential in affecting the accrediting committees, referred to above, 
as well as having direct bearing on institutions already accredited, 
as regards both faculties and administrations. 

This matter of making common cause in the pursuit of “due 
process,” so to speak, has many unsuspected angles, j.¢., unsus- 
pected by the uninitiated. The following is quoted from a long- 
questionnaire reply to the question, “Is the trend at your insti- 
tution toward more, or less, faculty participation in the deter- 
mination of institutional policies?” The answer is a sample of 
“grassroots” opinion in the profession, and it also suggests the 
desirability of more collaboration between teachers and admin- 
istrators: 


In the opinion of the writer there is no clear evidence of a trend 
regarding faculty participation in the determination of institu- 
tional policies, so far as matters within the control of the local 
administration are concerned. However, there appears to be a 
trend toward somewhat greater centralization te uniformity at 
the state level as regards the operation of the entire ence 
State College system. It is not yet clear how far this trend will 
go, but it does tend to reduce the participation of the faculty by 
restricting the discretionary power of the individual college admin- 
istration. 


This quotation is from a Chapter committee at a Western state 
institution under the control of a state board of regents. 

Is the improving quality of educational procedures, which our 
study indicates, to be neutralized by the progressive encroachments 
of political centralization? This is a question which, at any level 
of government, concerns us both as educational officers, whether 
scholars or administrators, and also as citizens. The Committee 
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suggests that the joint exploration of this area of present and 
future trouble be undertaken by our Association in collaboration 
with the Association of American Colleges. 

(3) The Committee wishes also to suggest the continuation of 
Committee T as a means of communicating information con- 
cerning procedures to the chapters and members of the Associa- 
tion. Committee T should remain ready to give Association 
members the names of colleges and universities which employ the 
various procedures so that immediate and up-to-date exchange 
of procedural experience may take place. This type of consulta- 
tive work has been going on increasingly. The following letter, 
dated February 12, 1955, from a Southern university, tells its own 
story: 


I wish to thank you very much for your kind and prompt re- 
sponse in mailing me a copy of your Committee T Report of April, 
194, and the several copies of the accompanying charts. 

The data which you have collected and the thoughtful and 
illuminating analysis which you have made of them are very valu- 
able to our committee and they will be made available to other 
Faculty groups in our University, including the local chapter of 


the A.A.U.P. 


We deeply appreciate your courtesy in communicating to us 
the benefit of your experience and wisdom. I took the liberty of 
making several copies of your typewritten report which I am now 
returning to you. 


The Committee has had no warmer appreciation of its efforts 
than that from this colleague in the deep South. 

Usually questions take the form of “What are good budgetary 
procedures?” or “What institutions have such-and-such proce- 
dures?” The Committee reply ordinarily indicates a list of 
institutions having various procedures and recommends direct 
communication with the registrars and American Association of 
University Professors chapter officers at the institutions indicated. 

In the course of Committee correspondence concerning such 
specific guidance requested by Association members, another 
emeritus member of the Committee wrote as follows: 


I have read the letters you sent me with great interest and am 
returning them herewith. I think you are right in saying that 
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they demonstrate the need for a place to which enquiries can be 
addressed and where information is kept reasonably up to date. 
The Association could hardly put itself in the position of having 
to answer simply that it didn’t know. I infer that the work of the 
committee has undergone a change; I do not remember that there 
was any such volume of correspondence in my time. 

It occurs to me that, when the work of Committee T is recon- 
sidered, the possibility ought to be entertained that an apparatus 
for getting and disseminating this sort of information might be 
built into the Washington Office. It does not look as if periodic 
efforts, with intervals of quiescence between, were what is needed. 


(4) The increasing importance of this consultative work leads 
the Committee to recommend that one of the professional staff in 
the Washington Office make this Committee T function part of his 
permanent responsibility. The present members of the Committee 
will do everything possible to facilitate such a program if adopted. 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion the Committee wishes to thank all those 
who cooperated in the study: the chapter committees and officers 
who filled out the questionnaires and the professional staff in the 
Washington Office who served intermittently as active members of 
the Committee during the spring of 1953, when the bulk of the 
work was done. Special thanks are due to Dr. Ralph E. Him- 
stead, the General Secretary, without whose interest and coopera- 
tion the Committee researches would not have been carried out. 


For the Committee: 
Syracuse University Paut W. Warp, Chairman 


Members of Committee: A. J. Carlson, Physiology, University 
of Chicago; H. S. Conard, Botany, Grinnell College; George H. 
Sabine, Philosophy, Cornell University; James W. Woodard, 
Sociology, Temple University. 


THE ROLE AND ACTIVITIES OF REGION 
VII OF THE ASSOCIATION’ 


By JAMES HOLLADAY 


University of Alabama 


Region VII, on which I am to report, includes the follow- 
ing seven Southern states: Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama. The joint activ- 
ities of the chapters in this Region have been designed to promote 
the fundamental purposes of the Association as set forth in the 
organizational meeting of January, 1915, as follows: 


To bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities 
as custodians of the interests of higher education and research in 
America; to promote a more general and methodical discussion 
of problems relating to education in institutions of higher learning; 
to create means for the authoritative expression of the public 
opinion of the body of college and university teachers; to make 
collective action possible, and in general to maintain and advance 
the ideals and standards of the profession. 


The very nature of the Association has thus channeled activities 
in Region VII along two lines, promotional and professional. The 
following account of these activities will, it is hoped, be interesting 
as a record of things successfully done in a particular environment, 
and be significant as illustrating principles adaptable to conditions 
in other regions. 


Il 


The promotional work has been designed to assist in the or- 
ganization of new chapters and to encourage the constructive 


! Report made on March 4, 1955, at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, Gatlinburg, Tenn., March 4-s, 
1955. Reference should be made to Professor Holladay’s article, “The Role of 
Regional Meetings in the Work of the Association,” in the Autumn, 1954 Budletin, 
Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 4457455. 
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growth of those already established. To this end the regional 
adviser or some member of his chapter has answered every call for 
help from any chapter in the region. At other times delegations 
from other chapters have been received and assisted in every way 
possible. It is gratifying to note that one immediate result of the 
first regional meeting in 1948 was the establishment of a chapter 
at Mississippi State College in Starkville, Mississippi. This chapter 
has been extremely active, and a few years ago it was instrumental 
in establishing a new chapter at Millsaps College at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Furthermore, it has been able to bring about occasional joint 
meetings of all the chapters in the state of Mississippi. It has 
established excellent working relations with its own administrative 
officials. Finally, due in great part to its activities, the con- 
ference of the Mississippi chapters has asked to serve as host to 
the Regional meeting of 1956 at Biloxi, Mississippi. If our regional 
meetings had done nothing more, the organization of the Miss- 
issippi State chapter would have amply justified the time and effort 
involved. 

A second promotional activity has been the organization and 
functioning of conferences or joint meetings of the chapters in a 
given state. This has been a difficult task, and the results have 
not been entirely successful. In the Southern states the university 
and the agricultural and mechanical college are generally operated 
on separate campuses under conditions of intense rivalry. This 
rivalry permeates the entire structure, from athletics to state 
appropriations. In some of the states a super-organization or 
governing body is charged with the allocation of state appropria- 
tions. In others, state appropriations must be obtained by de- 
vious methods. The organization of state educational insti- 
tutions thus tends to limit rather severely the problems which can 
be discussed at state meetings. In the State of Alabama, where 
competition for state funds is intense, it has repeatedly been found 
that salaries and appropriations are questions which can not be 
discussed. However, there are many other subjects which can be 
discussed profitably. There is every reason to believe that state 
conferences or joint meetings would be helpful if they did nothing 
more than encourage social intercourse. At present Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi have state organizations which 


ob 
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function more or less effectively. Some of these organizations have 
written constitutions, which may be of interest to those who are 
seeking to perfect a state organization. The Alabama Conference 
is currently sending the Bud/etin to the office of every important 
newspaper in the state. There is reason to believe that this effort 
will eventually pay good dividends. 

A third and final promotional effort has sought to develop the 
regional meeting into a useful and effective organization. Look- 
ing back over the years, we find that a meeting of this type was 
held at Louisiana State University in 1941. Dr. A. J. Carlson of 
the University of Chicago was the guiding spirit of that meeting. 
After a lapse of several years, a new series of meetings was started 
at the University of Alabama in 1949. This was followed by 
meetings in subsequent years at the University of Tennessee, the 
University of Florida, the University of Georgia, and Georgia 
Institute of Technology. The 1954 meeting, scheduled for 
Florida State University, had to be abandoned because of local 
complications. As is the custom, the regional meeting was 
dispensed with for 1955 because one of the Region VII chapters 
served as host to the national meeting. Invitations have been 
received from four chapters which seek to entertain the meeting 
in 1956. A regional News Letter is scheduled to make its appear- 
ance in the near future, and it is hoped that it will provide a better 
means of communication among the chapters, and may inspire 
them to greater effort. There is every reason to believe that 
regional meetings will continue to grow in attendance and in 
influence. 


It is reasonable to inquire what can be expected from regional 
meetings. Perhaps we can agree that such meetings will be 
justified if they can be made to contribute to more effective com- 
munication between the chapters and the Central Office. It is 
not practical for many members to attend a national meeting; 
hence, they never come to know their national officers and to under- 
stand their problems. Likewise, the national officers cannot 
undertake to visit any considerable number of chapters. How- 
ever, with the country divided into ten regions, it is possible for 
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the national officers to participate in some of these meetings each 
year, and thus come to know and to be known by greater numbers 
of people. As regards Region VII, Mr. Himstead participated in 
three meetings and Mr. Shannon in one. In every case, the rep- 
resentative from the Central Office made a fine contribution, and 
was able to present the problems of the Central Office directly to a 
large group. On the other hand, the speaker received suggestions, 
criticisms, and encouragement which personal contact makes 
possible. These regional meetings have consisted of a morning, 
afternoon, and evening session on Friday, and a morning session 
on Saturday. Friday morning has been devoted to reports by 
representatives from the several chapters, and to informal dis- 
cussions from the floor. More and more time is being required for 
these reports, but the time appears to be well spent. A dinner 
meeting is held on Friday evening, at which time the members 
have come to expect an interesting and informative address from 
a representative from the Central Office. As stated above, these 
representatives have always made significant contributions. 

The regional organization in Region VII is simple yet effective. 
The more permanent part is represented by the regional member 
of Committee E, who holds office at the pleasure of the President 
of the national Association or until he retires. He is thus available 
to individual members and chapters at all times for advice and 
consultation. Then each year, as soon as the meeting place for 
the next annual meeting is determined, the host chapter becomes 
the operating unit to plan the program, to make all necessary 
arrangements, and to bear the expenses of the meeting. Natu- 
rally, the regional Committee E adviser is called upon for help 
whenever needed. The organization is thus inexpensive but at 
the same time effective in encouraging local participation in effort 
as well as in dollars and cents. Invariably, the host chapter is 
enabled to uncover and utilize local talent which has previously 
not been recognized or utilized. A subsidized regional organiza- 
tion would doubtless destroy many of the advantages now gained 
by a chapter in sponsoring a regional meeting. 


IV 


The professional activities of the organization are delimited by 
three fundamental documents, which constitute a kind of frame of 
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reference. The first is the 1940 Statement of Principies on Ac- 
ademic Freedom and Tenure, the more refined successor to the 
original agreement of 1925, which defines the rights as well as the 
obligations of members of the academic profession. A second 
document, less widely known, is the 1929 Statement Concerning 
Resignations, in which our Association has set forth the principles 
which a teacher should observe when he seeks to sever his con- 
nection with an institution. Finally, there is the 1950 Statement 
of Principles on Academic Retirement. The first and third of 
these documents not only express the best thinking of our member- 
ship, but they represent principles agreed to by the more important 
administrative organizations. Time does not permit an analysis 
of them, but they are worthy of our careful study and scrupulous 
observance. 

The principles of academic freedom and tenure, as such, have 
never been discussed in a regional meeting in Region VII, and as 
far as | am aware, no case involving these principles has aroused 
any general public interest. There have been cases involving 
academic freedom and tenure in a number of institutions in Region 
VII, but these cases have been worked out within the institution 
itself, or by the joint effort of officials of the Central Office and the 
administration involved. At the University of Alabama there 
have been several cases involving academic freedom and tenure 
over the years, but after one experience, involving a hearing by a 
faculty committee, the administrative officials have been willing 
to observe the procedures laid down in the 1940 Statement of 
Principles. A strong regional organization can do much to en- 
courage observance of these principles in all of the institutions 
in the region. 

Observance of the proper procedure by teachers in cases of 
resignations is generally non-existent. One gets the feeling that 
teachers as a group fee! little compunction in breaking a contract 
at will and in leaving an institution in a most difficult situation so 
far as replacing them is concerned. This attitude seems to spring 
from the tendency of a teacher to place too much emphasis on his 
rights, and not enough on his responsibilities. If we would pre- 
serve our rights, we must not forget that they can exist only so 
long as we recognize the responsibilities which they impose. 
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Questions involving the economic status of the profession have 
always occupied a prominent place in the meetings of Region VII. 
Salary questions have been most important and persistent. In 
fact, the second annual meeting of Region VII directed that a 
tabulation of the salaries in the southeastern states should be 
presented to each meeting thereafter. So far this action has not 
been rescinded. Recently the actual salaries in the institutions of 
the region have been compared with the data for the bench-mark 
institutions included in the biennual report of the national Com- 
mittee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession. The compila- 
tion of these data will doubtless continue, since they seem to be 
regarded as valuable. So far as the University of Alabama is 
concerned, these data have been used effectively. In another 
institution in the region they are credited with providing the in- 
formation necessary to force the retirement of the president of the 
institution, and subsequently to bring about substantial across- 
the-board salary increases for the faculty. 

A criticism is sometimes made to the effect that the Association 
is not sufficiently concerned with the economic status of the mem- 
bership. Considering salaries only for the time being, let us look 
at the facts: 


1. Every two years a national Committee on the Economic 
Status of the Profession releases an elaborate study, which 
shows patterns of good salaries and salary practices. 

2. Regional organizations can assemble and make available 
salary data for the institutions of their regions. 


Having this information, it is up to the individual chapter to 
muster the skill and initiative to finish the job. Others may not 
agree with my opinion. In fact, just a few weeks ago, while I was 
visiting an Eastern college, the president of the local chapter said 
that its members did not regard the Association very highly be- 
cause it did little or nothing to get salary raises. The facts are 
that: 

1. This college is located in a city dominated by a large electrical 
manufacturing company. 

It has a strong engineering department. 


3. Engineers are in big demand to teach night classes and summer 
school. 
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4. Basic academic salaries are low and all efforts to get them 
raised have met opposition of the engineers. Why? Because 
they are more interested in a high salary scale for night classes 
and summer school teaching. Perhaps I am in error, but I see. 
little that anyone can do in this situation except the local 
faculty. 


Another question repeatedly discussed at the regional meetings 
has concerned academic retirement. In earlier years the discus- 
sion of this subject was confined to the state retirement systems 
and their possible improvement, including, especially, the pos- 
sibility of getting reciprocal agreements among states. As the 
benefits of social security began to appear more possible of attain- 
ment, the various states of Region VII split into two groups, and 
began to work for increased benefits along different lines. Florida, 
Georgia, and Louisiana worked to improve their state-supported 
plans. Mississippi and Alabama sought to secure the OASI 
benefits of social security. About 1950, Mississippi merged its 
inadequate state system with OASI benefits of social security. 
About the same time the legislature of Alabama passed an en- 
abling act which permitted state employees not covered in a state 
plan to come under social security. Finally, after the Federal 
act was amended in 1964, all employees covered by a state sup- 
ported plan came under OASI benefits as of January 1, 1955. 
Thus all teachers in Alabama are now covered by the state plan 
as well as OASI. Pressure is now on the legislatures of Florida, 
Georgia, and Louisiana to permit teachers in the state institutions 
to participate in OASI benefits. I am not informed as to the 
situation in Tennessee and South Carolina. The 1950 Statement 
of Principles on Academic Retirement has been used effectively in 
some, if not all, of these campaigns for greater coverage. 

The regional organization of Region VII has yet to consider the 
question of adequate hospitalization, surgical coverage, and death 
benefits. We at Alabama, in all humility, feel that we have an 
excellent plan, and are eager to share our experience with other 
interested groups. We believe that concerted action can produce 
benefits unattainable by a single institution. 

Another group of problems discussed on several occasions con- 
cerns (1) acceptable salary scales, (2) criteria used for promotion 
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and salary increases, and (3) who should administer the system 
in accordance with these criteria. I would judge, from the in- 
terest manifested in these problems when they were last presented, 
that they will command more and more attention at future meet- 
ings. The national Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Profession has hoped eventually to propose some acceptable 
principles covering these questions. 


In conclusion, I should like to point out that it required many 
years—from 1915 to 1950, in fact—to get the three fundamental 
documents which constitute the framework of this organization 
worked out, and officially accepted by the more important ad- 
ministrative bodies and by our own members. The officials of 
our Central Office have played a dominant réle in performing this 
delicate task and they deserve our enduring gratitude. We 
dare not ignore these guiding principles nor cast aside the proce- 
dures which have been so patiently developed and so skillfully 
applied to insure academic freedom and tenure. 

If problems involving Communism and the Fifth Amendment 
loom large and confusing at the present moment, let us remember 
that they, too, will give way if we have the patience to allow men 
of intelligence and good will time to work out a solution. 
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Gatlinburg, Tennessee—March 4-5, 1955 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors was held in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, at the 
Mountain View Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, March 4 and 5, 
1955. The meeting was preceded on March 3 and followed on 
March 6 by sessions of the Association’s Council. Also preceding 
the meeting were sessions of the Executive Committee of the 
Council and the Association’s Committee A on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. One hundred and sixty-five members, from 95 
institutions, were in attendance. 

The program of the meeting, like the programs of previous 
Annual Meetings, consisted of reports and addresses on subjects of 
concern to college and university teachers and to others interested 
in higher education. The presiding officer at all sessions was 
William E. Britton, Professor of Law, Hastings College of Law, 
University of California, President of the Association. Guests of 
the Association were Dr. Cloide FE. Brehm, President of the 
Jniversity of Tennessee; Dr. Andrew David Holt, Vice-President, 
and Mrs. Holt; and Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, President of the 
University of Alabama, and Mrs. Carmichael. 

The courteous and efficient Committee on Local Arrangements 
contributed greatly to the success of the meeting, a fact generally 
recognized by those in attendance. This Committee was composed 
of the following members of the University of Tennessee Chapter: 
Earl M. Ramer, Professor of Education, Chairman; Ira N. Chiles, 
Professor of Education; Willis Moore, Professor of Philosophy; 
James M. Porter, Professor of Psychology; Dorothy Ryan, As- 
sistant Professor, Head of Circulation, University Library. 
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Program 


Friday, March 4, 1955 
g:00-10:15 A. M.—Registration. 


10:16 A. M.—First Session 

Address of Welcome, Cloide E. Brehm, President, University of 
Tennessee. 

The Role and Activities of Region VII of the Association (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Puerto Rico), James Holladay, Professor of Economics, 
University of Alabama. 

Questions and Discussion. 


2:20 P. M.—Seconp Session 
The Réle and Activities of State Conferences of Chapters of the 
Association: The Ohio Conference of Chapters, Warren Taylor, 
Professor of English, Oberlin College; the Indiana Conference of 
Chapters, Donald E. Miller, Professor of Biology, Ball State 
Teachers College. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, George W. 
Martin, Professor of Botany, State University of lowa, Chairman. 
Questions and Discussion. 


7:16 P. M.—Tutrp Sesston—Annvar Dinner 
Toastmaster: William E. Britton, Professor of Law, Hastings College 
of Law, University of California, President of the Association. 
Address: ‘Whither Higher Education,” Oliver C. Carmichael, Presi 
dent, University of Alabama. 


Saturday, March 5, 1955 
9:30 A. M.—Fovrtn Session 

Chapters and the Economic Status of the Profession, Albert H. 
Imlah, Professor of History, Tufts College, Chairman, Committee 
Z on the Economic Status of the Profession. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Cooperative Living Quarters for Retired Professors—A Suggestion, 
M. Emett Wilson, Professor of Music, The Ohio State University. 

Concluding Statement Concerning the Association's Work in Support 
of the Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure, William T. 
Laprade, Professor of History, Emeritus, Duke University, Chair- 
man, Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Questions and Discussion. 
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2:15 P. M.—Firrn Session 

The Réle of Faculties of Colleges and Universities in the Determina- 
tion of Institutional Policies, Paul W. Ward, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Syracuse University, Chairman, Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions, 

Report of the Results of the Association’s Annual Election. 


Following the Address of Welcome on March 4, it was voted that 
the Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy be pre- 
sented immediately, at the morning session. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Holladay’s discussion of “The Réle and Activities of Region 
VII in the Association” was deferred to the afternoon session. 
Similarly, on March 5, Professor Imlah’s statement on “Chapters 
and the Economic Status of the Profession” was shifted from the 
morning session to the afternoon session. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions on a number of subjects which had received careful 
consideration by the Council of the Association were presented for 
action by Professor Russell N. Sullivan, Chairman of the Committee 
on Resolutions. ‘The resolutions adoped by the meeting follow: 


Academic Fitness, Academic Freedom, and Professional Status 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors reaffirms the views on academic fitness, 
academic freedom, and professional status which were formulated 
jointly by Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure and 
the Council of the Association, and endorsed in statements adopted 
by the five previous Annual Meetings of the Association. 

The tests of the fitness of a college teacher should be his in- 
tegrity and his professional competence, as demonstrated in in- 
struction and research. ‘These qualifications should be inter- 
preted in terms of the accepted principles and standards of the 
profession. A teacher who misuses his classroom or other rela- 
tionships with his students for propaganda purposes or for the 
advocacy of legally defined subversive action, or who in his extra- 
mural relationships is guilty of a legally defined subversive act, 
is responsible as an individual tor the violation of professional 
principles or of the law of the land, as the case may be. Such a 
teacher should be dismissed, provided his guilt is established by 
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evidence adduced in a proceeding in which he is given a full measure 
of due process, as due process is understood in American constitu- 
tional law. 

The reafirmation of these views is made with full awareness 
that in recent years state legislation has gone far in imposing non- 
disloyalty test oaths upon teachers in the public schools and in the 
publicly controlled colleges and universities; that the tendency in 
legislation has been strong to disqualify persons from teaching be- 
cause of their past or present organizational affiliations; and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of such legislation. Yet the Supreme Court, although 
it has affirmed the powers of legislatures to determine factors rele- 
vant to the fitness of teachers in publicly controlled institutions, 
has withheld approval of any action which makes membership in 
a lawful organization, in and of itself, ground for disqualification. 
Thus, in the Oklahoma Loyalty Oath Case, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in a unanimous decision on December 12, 1952, 
declared unconstitutional such an Act of the Legislature of Okla- 
homa. 

The case against non-disloyalty test oaths was well stated in the 
concurring opinion of Mr. Justice Black in the Oklahoma decision; 


*. . The Oklahoma Oath Statute is but one manifestation of a 
national network of laws aimed at coercing and controlling the 
minds of men. ‘Test oaths are notorious tools of tyranny. When 
used to shackle the minds they are, or at least they should be, 
unspeakably odious to a free people. Test oaths are made still 
more dangerous when combined with bills of attainder which, like 
this Oklahoma Statute, impose pains and penalties for past lawful 
associations and utterances. 

“Governments need and have ample power to punish treason- 
able acts, but it does not follow that they must have a further power 
to punish thought and speech as distinguished from acts.... And 
I cannot too often repeat my belief that the right to speak on mat- 
ters of public concern must be wholly free or eventually be wholly 
lost.” 


Experience has abundantly demonstrated that neither the or- 
ganizational affiliations of a teacher, if lawful, nor his social, eco- 
nomic, political, or religious opinions, however difficult for others 
to understand and however distasteful to others they may be, are 
sufficient evidence of disqualification for work in the acs udemic pro- 
fession. The acceptance of the contrary view leads logically to 
and invites non-disloyalty test oaths for teachers, and inquisitions 
into their beliefs and associations and into the internal affairs and 
policies of colleges and universities. Such oaths and inquisitions 
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are inimical to these institutions and the American way of life. 
Unprofessional conduct or unlawful acts of a kind that might dis- 
qualify one for academic work are personal and can be dealt with 
wisely and justly only in a proceeding directed to the individual, 
concerning his professional conduct or his conduct as a citizen. 


Loyalty Investigations by Legislative Committees 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reaffirms the protest of the three previous 
Annual Meetings of the Association against the tendency, in legis- 
lative investigations relating to loyalty, toward using the pro- 
fessional writings and utterances, and the lawful personal associ- 
ations of individuals, to impugn their loyalty without regard to 
context of time or circumstances. This meeting does not question 
the power of Congress to conduct investigations for the purpose of 
securing factual information as a basis for legislation, but reaf- 
firms and reasserts the basic principle of American constitutional 
law that the function of the legislative branch of the Government 
is the enactment of legislation and not the prosecution of indi- 
viduals. The prosecution of individuals is the function of the law- 
enforcing agencies of the Government. The proper efforts of the 
Government to protect itself aguinst subversion, as against any 
other harmful acts, are limited to the enactment of les gislation de- 
fining and proscribing specific acts as subversive and to the pros- 
ecution of individuals who commit legally defined subversive acts, 
including conspiracy to commit such acts. These efforts should not 
include the penalizing of thought, expressions of opinion, or per- 
sonal relationships. 

Legislative investigations which are in fact trials of individuals, 
based on thoughts and opinions, or on personal relationships, 
encroach upon and discourage freedom of thought, of inquiry, and 
of expression. Such investigations are, therefore, contrary to basic 
principles of our constitutional system and inimical to the welfare 
of the nation. Today, more than ever before, freedom to inquire, 
particularly freedom to study national and international relation- 
ships and problems upon which national policies must ultimately 
be based, requires freedom of thought, of nates, and of expres- 
sion. The critical nature of our times, therefore, calls for more, 
not less, freedom to inquire and to express conclusions reached. 
Only by encouraging freedom of thought, of inquiry, and of ex- 
pression can this nation in the long run, if not immediately, achieve 
wise decisions concerning n national and international policies. 


Invoking the Fifth Amendment 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors concurs in the judgment of the two previous 
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meetings that if, in the questioning of members of faculties of 
institutions of higher education by a Committee of the Congress 
of the United States or other legislative bodies, a faculty member 
invokes the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States as the reason for not replying to questions of the Committee 
concerning his views and affiliations, this action is not, in and of 
itself, justifiable cause for the dismissal of the faculty member. 
Because a decision to invoke the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion provided in the Fifth Amendment involves complex legal and 
ethical considerations, this resolution is not to be construed as 
implying either approval or disapproval of such a decision. 


Refusal of a Teacher to Answer Legislative Committee Questions 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors endorses the following statement, in reference 
to the refusal of a college teacher to answer legislative committee 
questions, prepared by the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure of the Association of American Law Schools, and approved 
by the Association of American Law Schools at its Annual ! leeting 
in New York City, December, 1954: 

1. Every citizen, particularly a scholar dedicated to the pur- 
suit of truth, owes an obligation to cooperate with governmental 
authorities seeking relevant information on subjects within the 
scope of their power of inquiry. A teacher’s refusal to testify be- 
fore a legislative committee often results in adverse public reaction 
and thus is a source of potential embarrassment to the teacher and 
the institution with which he is associated. A teacher called upon 
to testify before a legislative committee should, therefore, carefully 
consider the likely consequences of a refusal to testify. 

2. If a member of a taculty refuses to answer legislative com- 
mittee questions, that action in and of itself, while it warrants an 
inquiry, does not justify automatic dismissal. This is particularly 
true where the refusal is based on constitutional grounds. For, 
unless the practical benefits of the Constitutional protection to 
witnesses are to be negated, employers and other persons may not 
rightfully dismiss such a witness on the ground that his invocation 
of a constitutional privilege is an immoral or otherwise disqualify- 
ing act. Accordingly, a college or university should not dismiss a 
member of its faculty on the ground that he has been guilty of mis- 
conduct solely because he refused on Fifth Amendment grounds 
to answer the questions of a legislative cornmittee. 

3. Refusal to answer legislative committee questions does not 
of itself warrant dismissal. Refusal does justify an inquiry by the 
proper college or university officials to determine whether suspen- 
sion, dismissal, or other disciplinary proceedings should be in- 
stituted. The inquiry is justified not Scam e claim of the Fifth 
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Amendment or other constitutional privilege automatically war- 
rants the inference that the answer to an incriminating question, 
if given, would have been “Yes,” or because the claim of a con- 
stitutional privilege is an immoral act. The inquiry is justified 
because some refusals to answer are used to conceal misconduct of 
the witness while other refusals are not so used. The specific cases 
can be distinguished from each other only by careful and pains- 
taking investigation in each instance. 

4. Whether the institution will proceed further after the in- 
quiry should depend upon the nature of the facts concerning which 
the faculty member refused to testify, his motive for refusing, and 
other information which the institution has concerning him. The 
refusal may be explained by circumstances such as confusion or 
og while testifying; it may be outweighed by other factors such 

s the faculty member’s conduct as a professor which may raise 
ins above suspicion. But if the inquiry presents a genuine doubt 
concerning the integrity of his work in the institution, further pro- 
ceedings are in order. 

s. The further proceedings should provide for a hearing and 
decision in which representatives of the faculty would directly 
yarticipate. Since the governing board of an institution may not 
“ able to divest itself of final responsibility, the decision of the 

faculty representatives probably will not be final. But it would be 
desirable for the governing board to defer to the faculty decision, 
because of faculty competence to judge academic fitness. ‘ 

6. The evidence relied upon in reaching a decision in a faculty 
member’s case should be “the kind on which... . responsible per- 
sons are accustomed to rely in serious affairs,” and it should have 
been subjected to the tests of opportunity for refutation and, so 
far as possible, for cross-examination. Secret evidence or evidence 
of unknown origin should not be received. Although governmental 
agencies sometimes use such evidence, it cannot be used in criminal 
trials, including trials for espionage, and there is no reason why an 
educational institution should resort to it. The hearings should be 
private—a factor which will tend to reduce the reluctance of wit- 
nesses to testify. The faculty member should be permitted to have 
counsel, although so far as possible the atmosphere of litigation 
should be avoided. A record of the proceedings should be prepared 
and preserved whenever requested by the faculty member. 

7. In any proceeding involving a faculty member who has re- 
fused to answer legislative committee questions, the standard to be 
applied is that which applies to all other determinations of aca- 
demic fitness where misconduct has been charged. It is that the 
question to be decided is whether the individual has been guilty of 
such serious misconduct as to be disqualified from continuing to 
teach or engage in research or both. This question can be answered 
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only after an investigation of the individual’s entire record as a 
teacher and scholar (including the fact, if true, that he had earned 
a tenure status), the reasons which prompted his refusal to testify, 
and all other relevant circumstances. If the witness refused to 
answer in order to conceal continuing illegal conspiratorial activity 
on his part, an adverse judgment undoubtedly will be reached. 
But if the reasons for the refusal lay in confusion or fear produced 
by the investigation, they may have little bearing upon the faculty 
member’s fitness to continue in the family of scholars; and if they 
involved sincere ethical principles, their bearing will hardly be 
adverse. 

8. If in an institutional proceeding a faculty member refuses to 
answer relevant questions, the refusal and any inferences to which 
it, in the light of other evidence, might give rise may be conside red 
in making the basic decision of whether, considering the member’s 
entire record, he has been guilty of such misconduct as to be dis- 
qualified from continuing as a member of the faculty. If the refusal 
appears to be based upon evasiveness and a desire to withhold 
evidence of illegal conduct which would disqualify him as a member 
of the faculty, the refusal would be a weighty adverse factor. On 
the other hand, if the refusal appears to be based upon the teach- 
er’s sincere belief that he is entitled to withhold his political and 
social views from his institution, the refusal should be accorded 
slight, if any, weight. 

g. Suspension ‘of a faculty member pending i inquiry and decision 
is justified only in particular cases in which a professor’s refusal to 
answer legislative committee questions makes it highly probable 
not only that he is unfit to continue as a faculty member but that 
his unfitness is of a kind almost certain to prejudice substantially 
the integrity of the University’s instructional program. The sus- 
pension should be with pay. 

10. A faculty member who has been convicted of contempt for 
refusing to testify before a legislative committee is not thereby 
automatically disqualified from continuing in the family of schol- 
ars. For although the academic community may accept the judg- 
ment of courts as to whether the faculty member engaged in the 
legally proscribed conduct, it should make its own independent 
judgment as to whether engaging in that conduct is a disqualifica- 
tion. Here again, the test is not one isolated act but instead the 
individual’s entire record as a teacher and scholar, including the 
reasons which prompted his refusal to testify. 


Censorship of Textbooks 


Aware of a widespread and apparently prowing tendency toward 
the censorship of textbooks by individuals and groups outside the 
profession of education; convinced that in many cases adverse 
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judgments are made on the basis of slight acquaintance with the 
subject matter, superficial examination of books, or passages 
quoted out of context, and that, in some instances, condemnation 
represents merely the reaction of an individual or group whose in- 
terests or prejudices are offended by the treatment of a particular 
topic; aware, also, that there exist organized groups which are 
engaged in a systematic attempt to arouse the public against the 
textbooks which these groups view with disfavor and to force 
teachers, administrators, and educational boards to adopt books 
favorable to their views; 

In the conviction that, for the proper functioning of our free 
society, students and all citizens should have ready access to accu- 
rate information and well-considered conclusions on all subjects, as 
determined by competent investigators and thinkers in accordance 
with tested procedures of science and scholarship; that students 
particularly should become accustomed to the consideration of 
conflicting views on controversial subjects; that the discovery and 
evaluation of facts, the reformulation of judgments, the presenta- 
tion of results, and the consideration of conflicting views are ham- 
pered by censorship, whether deliberately partisan or merely ir- 
responsible; that censorship does the greatest harm at the higher 
levels of education, which are most directly concerned with the 
discovery and presentation of new truths; and, finally, that the 
competence and integrity of the academic profession guarantee 
the prompt discovery, exposure, and displacement of erroneous or 
biased presentations, with no need for outside assistance: 

This, the Forty- first Annual Meeting of the American Associ- 
ation of University Professors, endorses the action of the three pre- 
vious Annual Meetings in expressing full confidence in the integrity 
and ability of those professionally responsible for the selection of 
textbooks, and in the capacity of the academic profession to correct 
the occasional abuses or failure of those thus responsible. It con- 
demns pressure tactics with reference to the choice of textbooks, 
particularly by organized groups which seek to advance special 
interests and points of view. It condemns censorship of text- 
books, because such censorship tends to substitute the weakness 
of propagandistic indoctrination for the strength of education. 


Passports for Scholars 


Since the search for knowledge and the development ot interna- 
tional understanding are indispensable for the establishment and 
the strengthening of a free and orderly world, American scholars 
in the pursuit of scholarship should be unhampered in foreign 
travel. The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, therefore, reaffirms the action of 
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the three previous Annual Meetings of the Association in urging 
that governmental agencies facilitate the granting of passports to 
scholars who wish to attend meetings or to teach or to carry on re- 
search abroad, and in urging the removal of legislative and adminis- 
trative barriers to the visits of foreign scholars and students to this 
country. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 


The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reaffirms the views concerning inter- 
collegiate athletics endorsed by the three previous Annual Meetings 
of the Association in a statement, entitled “Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics,” the pertinent portions of which, as formulated and endorsed 
by the Thirty-eighth Annuai Meeting, are as follows: 

“The réle of intercollegiate athletics in student life and the effect 
of intercollegiate athletics on student scholarship and conduct are 
of great importance in higher education. Rightly conducted, 
intercollegiate athletics should engender respect for good sports- 
manship and an appreciation of moral values. On the other hand, 
ethical cynicism and disrespect for the institution will follow if 
students believe that the administration and faculty of the insti- 
tution tacitly condone practices in reference to intercollegiate 
athletics which are unethical and should be condemned and which 
by vigorous action the administration and faculty could end. 
For these reasons, and in the belief that in a properly administered 
college or university the academic faculty should share the re- 
sponsibility for every function of the institution which affects the 
students, this, the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of University Professors, approves the following state- 
ment: 

“1, The governing boards of colleges and universities are urged 
to study their statutes with a view to increasing the control of 
academic faculties over intercollegiate athletics, and the faculties 
are urged to assume their proper responsibilities in this matter. 

“2. The payment of money or the granting of its equivalent to 
any student, by any institution, organization, or individual, where 
the primary reason is the participation of the student in inter- 
collegiate athletics, is condemned.” 

Believing that intercollegiate athletics can or will be conducted 
in an educationally desirable way only if the academic faculties 
of colleges and universities concern themselves with the practices 
of intercollegiate athletics, this, the Forty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors, approves the 
following recommendations for the consideration of faculties: 

1. The athletic program of an institution of higher education 
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should be of a kind that contributes directly to the educational 
purposes of the institution. 

2. A statement of the policies and practices of an institution’s 
athletic program should be formulated by a regularly constituted 
committee or board of the institution with a majority of members 
from the academic faculty, whose work is teaching or research, 
and who have professional status with continuous tenure. The 
statement thus formulated should be circulated among the stu- 
dents and the alumni of the institution and should be “published 
in the institution’s catalogue. 

3. The admission of students to an institution of higher educa- 
tion should be under the control of the regular admissions officers 
and committees of the institution. The requirements for admis- 
sion should have the approval of the academic faculty and should 
be the same for all students. 

4. The academic requirements for continuance as a student in, 
and for graduation from, an institution of higher education should 
have the approval of the academic faculty, and should be the same 
for all students. 

5. The number of intercollegiate athletic contests, the length od 
practice sessions and seasons, and the frequency of off-campus tri 
of athletic teams should be carefully regu dete’ in the interest of the 
welfare of both the students and the institution. 


In Appreciation of the Services of Ralph E. Himstead and George 
Pope Shannon 


To each organization and institution which grows, matures and 
renders effective service, many men devote much time and great 
effort. Among those who have made contributions to this Asso- 
ciation, one name is preeminent, Ralph E. Himstead, who has 
served so long as the General Secretary of the Association. His 
service has been unique in the history of the organization and the 
Association would not be the force it is today without his accom- 
plishments. The Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Association 
expresses its appreciation to Ralph Himstead for his service in its 
behalf and regrets that he has been unable, for the first time in 
many years, to be in attendance at this Annual Meeting. It ex- 
tends to him the affection of the members present and best wishes 
for his complete recovery. It is the hope of this Meeting that he 
will be able to continue to serve the Association for many years to 
come, 

This Meeting expresses its great appreciation of the services of 
George Pope Shannon, who has for many years, and especially 
during the illness of Ralph Himstead, diligently performed his 
duties. The problems have been many and complicated and he 
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has brought to the solution of them tireless energy and good judg- 
ment. 


In Appreciation of the Services of William T. Laprade 


Among the many unpaid positions in the service of this Associa- 
tion, the Chairmanship of Committee A and the Presidency of the 
Association stand out as the crucial ones. The burdens of these 
two unpaid positions are exceedingly heavy. 

Professor W. T. Laprade has served the Association as Chair- 
man of Committee A from 1937 until his election to the Presidency 
in 1942, and again from 1948 until the present. He has attended 
every Council meeting since 1932. During the past seven years he 
has repeatedly and urgently asked to be relieved of his duties as 
Chairman of Committee A, but successive Presidents and Councils 
have found it impossible to relieve him. Professor Laprade has, 
therefore, continued to give us ungrudgingly the full benefit of his 
wisdom, his tact, his energy and his fearlessness. 

Therefore, be it resolved: That this, the Forty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of University Professors, expresses 
its profound gratitude to Professor Laprade for his long and out- 
standing service in difficult and critical times, and its hope that he 
will not sit on the sidelines, but that we may long continue to have 
his help in our common task. 


Association Business 
Committee O on Organization and Policy 


It was voted to accept the report of Committee O on Organiza- 
tion and Policy. 

It was voted to refer to C ommittee O for consideration and a later 
report the following motion: “The Annual Meeting may vote on 
resolutions proposed by its Committee on Resolutions; may direct 
the Council on any matter concerning the work of the Association; 
and may act on any other matters brought before it by an ac- 
credited delegate, by an official letter from a Chapter of the As- 
sociation, or by the Council, or a member of the Council, or a 
national Officer of the Association.” 


Regional Organizations 


It was voted that the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors authorizes, encourages, and will assist in the development 
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of state and/or regional organizations of local Chapters, and will 
consider the establishment of regional offices to assist them in their 
activities. The purpose of these organizations shall be to facilitate 
the formation and implementation of national policies, to encourage 
and develop closer relations between the region and the Central 
Office, and to further matters relating to the profession which are 
essentially of a local nature. 

It was voted that the Secretary of each state and regional or- 
ganization send to the Central Office his name and address for 
the purpose of having a list mimeographed and sent back to each 
group in order to establish their own lines of communication. 


Program Committee 


It was voted that a program committee be appointed to work with 
the General Secretary and the Central Office in setting up the pro- 
gram for the next Annual Meeting. 


Parliamentarian 


It was voted to appoint a non-paid parliamentarian to serve at 
the next Annual Meeting. 


Endowment Fund 


It was voted that the Council give thought to the possibility of 
naming a committee to analyze the feasibility and techniques of 
establishing an endowment fund of the Association, and report 
back on this matter at the next Annual Meeting. 


Faculty Salaries 


It was voted to refer to Committee Z on the Economic Status of 
the Profession for study a statement of economic policy in reference 
to faculty salaries submitted on behalf of the Chicago Area Chap- 
ters. 

It was voted to refer to Committee Z on the Economic Status of 
the Profession a list of resolutions, approved by the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Chapter of the Association, for study and with the request 
that these matters be reported on at the next Annual Meeting. 
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Newsletter and Bulletin 


It was voted that the Annual Meeting recommend the establish- 
ment of a newsletter, to be partly financed, if necessary, by the 
curtailment of the Bud/etin: that the President of the Associa- 
tion, with the advice and consent of the Council, appoint a Board 
of Editors for the publications of the Association; and that the 
President report progress on actions taken under this resolution 
not later than June 1, 1955. 


Annual Election 


The results in the Annual Election of the Association, which had 
been conducted by mail ballot as an extension of the Annual Meet- 
ing, were reported by the President at the closing session of the 
meeting. The following members were elected to the Association’s 
Council: Graydon S. DeLand (Modern Languages), Florida 
State University; Martin L. Grant (Biology), Iowa State Teachers 
College; Sidney L. Gulick (English), San Diego State College; 
John Q. Hays (English), Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas; Charles G. Howard (Law), University of Oregon; Gladys M. 
Kammerer (Political Science), University of Kentucky; U. S. 
Maxwell (Chemistry), Lincoln University (Missouri); Glenn R. 
Morrow (Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania; Talcott Par- 
sons (Sociology), Harvard University; and C. J. Pietenpol 
(Physics), Davidson College. 


Vote of Thanks 


It was voted that the members of the Association in attendance at 
the Forty-first Annual Meeting express deep appreciation for the 
efforts of the local Committee on Arrangements, the management 
of the Mountain View Hotel, and other persons who facilitated the 
success of the meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 5 P.M. on Saturday, March ¢, 1955. 


Georce Pore Suannon, Associate Secretary 


RECORD OF COUNCIL MEETINGS OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 3, 5, and 6, 1955 


Committee on the Selection of a General Secretary 


It was voted that the report of the Committee on the Selection 
of a General Secretary, submitted by its Chairman, Professor 
Richard H. Shryock, in which the name of Ralph F. Fuchs, Pro- 
fessor of Law, Indiana University, was proposed, be approved.' 

It was voted that, in the event Professor Fuchs is unable to accept 
the General Secretaryship of the Association, the Council request 
Professor William FE. Britton, President of the Association, to 
seek a leave of absence from Hastings College of Law, and take 
over as soon as possible—not later than September, 1955—the 
General Secretaryship of the Association, and that he serve for 
the ensuing academic year. 

It was voted that, in the event Professor Fuchs accepts the Gen- 
eral Secretaryship of the Association, the Council still be author- 
ized to invite Professor Britton to seek a leave of absence from his 
institution for the first semester, or the summer, and serve in the 
Washington office. 


Committee on Personnel 


It was voted to reaffirm the action taken at the meeting of last 
year authorizing the appointment of two additional professional 
assistants to the staff of the Central Office, and to direct the Com- 
mittee on Personnel to proceed with the selection of these staff 
members as rapidly as possible. 

It was voted to reaffirm the motion passed at the meeting of last 
year that the Committee on Personnel present recommendations 
to the Council concerning a program of personnel practices in 


' See p 6, in this issue. 
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reference to the Ceniral Office staff, such as salaries and salary 
schedules, and regulations and provisions for retirement. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


It was voted that the Council direct Committee A to prepare 
short reports on the University of California and the University of 
Washington cases, and that it implement the preparation of these 
reports by authorizing the President to appoint a subcommittee of 
Committee A from the Council. 

It was voted that the Council authorize the preparation of a re- 
port stating the number of Committee A cases that have not been 
settled, in addition to those of the University of California and the 
University of Washington, because of an overload of work, and 
stating that new cases will be handled as effectively as possible. 

It was voted that Dr. Shannon be requested to provide the Coun- 
cil in a report, by mail, with a list of those Committee A cases 
on which reports of investigating committees have been made and 
submitted to the Central Office since the University of Washington 
case. 

It was voted that the President, after consultation with Dr. 


Himstead, appoint a committee to explore the possibilities of 


securing financial aid, with a view to joint action with certain 
other professional associations in the mediation, investigation, 
and reporting of cases concerning academic freedom and tenure. 

It was voted to refer to Committee A for study the matter of 
ROTC Loyalty Oaths. 

It was voted that the Council express its approval of the work of 
Committee A in the case of Professor James F. Keleher, whose 
case had been referred, by vote of the previous Annual Meeting, to 
the Council for review. 

It was voted that the report submitted by Committee A, with 
previous approval by the Executive Committee of the Council, 
containing recommendations concerning the present censure of 
the administration of the University of Kansas City, be approved 
by the Council, but that further action on this report be deferred 
until after discussion at the Autumn, 1955 and/or Spring, 1956 
meetings of the Council.! 


! Discussion on this motion indicated that many members of the Council desired 
fuller information than was contained in the report submitted by Committee A 
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Committee O on Organization and Policy 


It was voted that the report of Committee O on Organization 
and Policy, submitted by Professor George W. Martin, Chairman, 
to the Annual Meeting, be taken as a report to the Council, and 
be received for record. 

It was voted that all amendments to the Constitution proposed 
by Committee O be presented to the Autumn meeting of the 
Council. [Report and proposed amendments published on pp. 
110-118 of this issue. | 


Personnel of Committees 


It was voted that the incoming President of the Association be at 
liberty to appoint new committees, under such direction as may be 
given by the Council, at the end of the first year of his term of 


office. 


State of the Association 


It was voted that the report of Dr. Himstead on the state of the 
Association be received for record. [This report appears in this 
issue of the Bulletin, pp. 7-12.) 


Bulletin and Proposed Newsletter 


It was voted that the resolution approved at the Annual Meeting 
regarding the Bulletin and the establishment of a newsletter be 
received and that a committee be appointed by the President of 
the Association to investigate the publications of the Association 
in the light of the resolution of the Annual Meeting, and report to 
the Council at its next meeting. 


Budget 


It was voted to adopt the budget of the Association for 1955, as 
amended. 

It was voted to reaffirm the action of the Council of last year 
approving the use of funds, not to exceed $40,000, from the reserve 
of the Association, to pay the salaries of additions to the profes- 
sional staff of the Central Office. 
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It was voted that the allowance for the President's office be 
increased in the 1955 budget from $1000 to $2500. 

It was voted that the General Secretary be directed to take from 
the reserve fund, and transmit to the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association, the amount allocated by previous Council 
action as the Association’s share of payments on annuities for 
the General Secretary and the Associate Secretary prior to 191, 
plus the amount that would have accumulated as interest had the 
amount allocated been used for this purpose when it was first 
authorized. 


Membership Eligibility 


It was voted that a special committee be appointed by the 
President to formulate a statement that properly covers the As- 
sociation’s policy with reference to membership, this statement to 
be placed on the agenda for the fall meeting of the Council. 

It was voted that one particular nomination, about which a protest 
had been received, would be kept on file while the special committee 
[see immediately above] was completing its study of membership 
policies.' 


Formulation of Loyalty Oath by Association Chapters 


It was voted that the Council refer to Committee O a proposal 
by a Chapter of the Association in a Midwestern state that the 
Chapters in that state formulate their own loyalty oath, so as to 
forestall oath legislation; and that the Chairman of Committee O 
instruct the Chapter in question that the Council is opposed to 
any requirement of an oath, even by the Association itself. 


Living Quarters for Retired Professors 


It was voted to reject a motion to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate a suggestion regarding cooperative living quarters for 
retired professors. 

! Pending clarification of the Council's full intent in this motion, other provisions 


of the motion have been omitted from this report on the advice of the Acting Gen 
eral Secretary. 
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Publication of Information for the Membership 


It was voted that the personnel of the Association’s Committees 
be published in the Bulletin of the Association. 

It was voted to publish the annual budget of the Association, in a 
condensed form, in the Bulletin of the Association. [See, in this 
issue, p. 171.] 

It was voted that the minutes of the Council be published in the 
next issue of the Bulletin of the Association. ' 


Fall Council Meeting, 1955 


It was voted that the fall, 1955 meeting of the Council be held in 
Washington, D. C., the dates and headquarters to be decided by 
the General Secretary. 


Annual Meeting, 1956 


It was voled that the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Association be held in Saint Louis, Missouri, the dates and head 
quarters to be decided by the General Secretary. 


Introduction of General Secretary-designate and of Chairman of 
Committee A 


Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, designated General Secretary, ap- 
peared briefly before the Council, and was greeted by the Council. 

Professor Russell N. Sullivan, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was presented to the Council as Chairman of 
Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and reported on 
his examination of the Committee A files in the Central Office of 
the Association. 


Representations Concerning Censured Administrations 


Members of the faculties of Winthrop College and Middle 
Tennessee State College presented statements to the Council in 


1 The Acting General Secretary understands minutes as the equivalent of record 
in the Association’s Constitution, V.2. In this present record, chronological se- 
quence, involving actions taken at five sessions of the Council on three different 
days, has given -4 i 


ce to organization by topics. 
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behalf of the removal of the names of their institutions from the 
Association’s list of Censured Administrations. These statements 
were received, and the representatives were informed that the 
members of the Association’s Central Office staff would be glad to 
advise the administrations and faculties concerned as to the con- 
ditions necessary for the removal of censure. 


Georce Pore SHANNON, Acting General Secretary 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE O ON 
ORGANIZATION AND POLICY’ 


Immediately after the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting in Phila- 
delphia, March, 1952, the Council voted to reactivate Committee 
O on Organization and Policy. It was not, however, until im- 
mediately after the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, in March, 
1953, that the Committee was appointed, with Professor DR 
Scott, then First Vice-President of the Association, as Chairman. 

The reactivation of the Committee was the result of numerous 
complaints from chapters and individuals, based on various factors, 
but mainly on the inability of the Washington office to respond 
immediately to the many instances of infringement of academic 
freedom which have been arising and which were called to its 
attention, and to the alleged failure of the Washington office to 
reply to much of the greatly increased volume of correspondence. 

The duties of the Committee were not clearly formulated, but 
as a result of extensive correspondence and two Committee 
meetings, it seemed clear that its immediate problems were those 
relating to the complaints which had been brought to its attention 
and to possible organizational changes which might, in some meas- 
ure, alleviate the difficulties involved. It was generally agreed 
that until this was accomplished, consideration of broader matters 
of policy would have to be deferred. The sudden death of Pro- 
fessor Scott, Chairman of the Committee, immediately after the 
Council meeting in Washington of February, 1954, resulted in his 
replacement by the present Chairman and in the addition of 
Professor Edgerton to the Committee and later of Dr. Himstead. 
Because of serious illness and consequent increased pressure of 
work in the Washington office, Dr. Himstead has been unable to 
participate in the work of the Committee and wishes to be dis- 
associated from this report. 

At the Fortieth Annual Meeting in Buffalo, April, 1954, the 


1 Presented at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 4-5, 1955. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE O ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY III 


Committee presented a progress report to the Annual Meeting and 
also to the Council meeting immediately before the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

It early became apparent that the great bulk of the criticisms 
and complaints were basically due to the fact that the burden of 
work placed on the Washington staff was far beyond the capacity 
of three members of that staff at the professional level to compass. 
A careful survey of the Washington office by a sub-committee of 
the Committee emphasized the fact that the staff of the Washington 
office, both professional and clerical, is highly competent and that 
the work of the office is handled efficiently to the limit possible under 
present conditions, but that there was, and for some time had been, 
an insistent need for a larger staff at the professional level. This 
need continues and is increasingly urgent at the present time. The 
Committee can only reiterate its former statement that this is the 
principal cause of the so-called “failure of communications.” 

The Committee met in Chicago on November 6, 1954 with 
President Britton and five of the six members of the Committee in 
attendance. Dr. Himstead had expected to be present but was 
unable to attend because of illness. 

At this meeting, it was unanimously agreed that Committee O, 
as a standing committee of the Association, must be concerned 
with all aspects of the Association indicated by its title. 

The Committee prepared a letter to the Chapters which was 
sent to all Chapters in November, 1954, and printed in Volume 40, 
No. 2 of the Bulletin (dated Summer, 1954, but actually mailed 
in late November, 1954). In this letter the Committee asked for 
comment from Chapters and individual members on seven specified 
items, together with such other comments as might seem desirable. 
While the response to this invitation has been somewhiat less than 
the Committee hoped and anticipated, a number of replies have 
been received and these are discussed later in this report. 

There is evidence of wide interest in the work of Committee A. 
The membership does not expect confidential information to be 
released, but there is a widespread feeling that members are en- 
titled to know what cases are being investigated and to have at 


least summary reports of those cases in which investigation has 
been completed. It is felt that this is not solely for the infor- 
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mation of the members themselves, but that such publicity has, in 
the past, been a very strong factor in increasing the effectiveness 
of the work of the Association in this field. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that prompt publication of 
the records of Council meetings in the Bulletin as provided for 
in Article V, Section 2 of the Constitution is highly desirable, 
and would serve to alleviate some of the criticisms of the Associ- 
ation which have been brought to its attention. The Committee 
has given much attention to the possible revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws. It is recognized that any important proposals for 
such revision must be made after very careful consideration. 
Certain parts of these documents are, however, no longer in accord 
with current practices and other parts may well be made more 
explicit. By moderate revision of the text, the Constitution and 
the By-Laws may be made to express the present working policy 
of the Association. Such revision may then serve as the essential 
basis for further changes which may hereafter be suggested as 
desirable. Specific proposals for such revision are included as an 
appendix to this report. 

Very few of the replies to the letter sent to the chapters and 
published in the Bu//etin included the duplicate copies requested. 
Since the membership of the Committee is widely scattered geo- 
graphically, it has not seemed practicable to distribute all answers, 
but an attempt has been made to summarize the replies received. 

In the following notes, it must be emphasized that where ref- 
erence is made to “a majority” or “‘a minority,” this refers to a 
majority or a minority of the letters received. To what extent 
these replies reflect the general opinion of the membership of the 
Association it is impossible to say, but it is believed that they 
constitute a helpful sampling of opinion. The Committee wishes 
to express its gratitude to those who have responded to its request. 
A summary of the answers is submitted as follows: 


Nomination of Council Members 


The present method of nomination is prescribed by By-Law 1. 
Under this system all nominations submitted by groups and in- 
individuals are considered. An effort is made to have reasonable 
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diversity of representation as related to different types of insti- 
tutions, different disciplines and geographic spread. This is diffi- 
cult to achieve, and there is undoubtedly a feeling that some areas 
and some institutions have not had adequate representation on the 
Council. 

From the information at hand, it may be said that a majority 
feel that the present method of nomination is satisfactory, but 
that greater care can be taken to make the area and institutional 
representation more adequate and to enlist some of the younger 
members in Council service. One suggestion made is to double 
the number of districts, with corresponding increase in the size of 
the Council. (This would, of course, substantially increase the 
cost of Council Meetings.) 

A minority feel, usually very strongly, that nominations should 
be made by the chapters of each district for the candidates repre- 
senting such district. This involves rather elaborate machinery, 
for which suggestions have been presented, including proposals for 
modification of the By-Law concerned. Thus far, the Committee 
has not received information which can be interpreted as meaning 
that any very substantial proportion of the membership favors 
such a change. 

Some of the criticism seems to be due to lack of appreciation of 
the care which Nominating Committees usually exercise in the 
selection of candidates. It is suggested that the “Reference 
Materials for the use of the 1954 Nominating Committee” be 
made available to interested chapters, upon request, as a means of 
informing them more fully of the procedures followed. 


Election of Council Members 


The present method of election is favored by a slight majority. 
The minority favor election by districts, the members in each 
district voting only for nominees from that district. It was sug- 
gested that voting be by chapters, that the chapters transmit the 
vote to a regional secretary, and that the latter transmit the 
district vote to the Central Office. 

The Committee recommends that there be no change at the 
present time. 
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Regional and State Organization 


There is some feeling, which seems to increase with distance 
from Washington, that the Association is over-centralized. It is 
felt by some that a formal regional organization would be advanta- 
geous in several ways, but particularly by selection of a panel of 
members who could be called upon to visit institutions where 
difficulties of concern to the Association arise, and to act as ob- 
servers, without committing the Association in any way. It is 
pointed out that many of the significant results obtained in the 
earlier days of the Association were secured by such means. 

The Committee points out that there is nothing in the present 
Constitution and By-Laws to prevent the establishment of re- 
gional groups and that several now exist and function successfully, 
although not in the way specifically suggested in the preceding 
paragraph. It further suggests that assignment of a member of 
the permanent staff to the work of keeping in touch with the chap- 
ters and regional organizations, as recommended in the Report of 
Committee O last year, would remedy the situation complained of 
in substantial degree. 


Improvement of Interrelationships 


The most frequent reference was to the desirability of having 
up-to-date information concerning chapter officers. It has been 
suggested that this is of sufficient importance to justify publishing 
it in every issue of the Bulletin. The information suggested, 
accurate and readily available, would greatly facilitate correspond- 
ence between chapter officers and members. Reference was also 
made to the desirability of having more frequent personal contact 
between the national office and the various chapters and regional 
groups. The assignment of a permanent staff member from the 
Washington office for such work, as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph, would meet this need. 

The Committee recommends that the annual publication of 
“Distribution of Membership” be continued in its present form, 
with the addition of the names of the chapter presidents and chap 
ter secretaries. 
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Possible Changes in the Bulletin 


There is repeated emphasis on the importance of having the 
Bulletin appear on time. More news concerning regional and 
local activities and more frequent informational releases concern- 
ing current cases are strongly urged. The majority feel that the 
articles in the Budletin are for the most part excellent and that the 
periodical is a credit to the Association. 


Long Range Policies 


Suggestions under this head include the need for reexamination 
of the Association in the light of present conditions, which is, of 
course, the function of the present Committee; the provision for 
prompt action in emergencies, particularly those affecting the 
area under the jurisdiction of Committee A, already referred to 
under the heading Regional and State Organizations; more use of 
unpaid volunteer workers, also referred to under that heading. 


Revision of Constitution and By-Laws 


Comparatively little comment was received on this topic, and 
some of it was to the effect that this matter did not seem important. 
However, several specific suggestions for revision, all concerned 
with the method of election to the Council, have been submitted 
to the Committee. These will be the subject of careful considera- 
tion and future report. 

The Committee does recommend that Articles III, VI, IX and 
X of the Constitution and relevant By-Laws be amended to con- 
form to current practices and submits the text of such amend- 
ments as an Appendix to this report. 


G. W. Martin, State University of lowa, Chairman 
F. Epcerton, University of Chicago 

Wi us Moore, University of Tennessee 

Warren Tay tor, Oberlin College 

Eucene H. Witson, University of Colorado 


_— 
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Appendix: Proposals for Revision of the Constitution of 
the American Association of University Professors 


Article Ul—Officers (pp. 126-127)! 
Delete Section 3, and replace it by the following: 


3. The President, the Vice-Presidents and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected by mail ballot. Ballots shall 
be mailed to all Active Members of the Association at least two 
months before the Annual Meeting and the polls shall be closed 
one week before the Annual Meeting. Where no nominee shall 
have received a majority of all votes cast for a given position, the 
Council shall by ballot elect one from among those nominees (not 
exceeding two in number unless there is a tie for second place) who 
received the most votes of Active Members of the Association. 
The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected by the 
Council. The Council shall have power to remove the General 
Secretary and the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s notice. 
The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective members 
of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-election to 
their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office, 
and on the creation of a vacancy in the office of First Vice-Presi- 
dent by this or any other contingency, the Second Vice-President 
shall become First Vice-President. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of Second Vice-President or any other office, the Council 
shall have power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term 
and, in the case of an elected member of the Council, the person 
so designated, if the remainder of the term for which he is ap- 
pointed is not more than two years, shall be eligible for subsequent 
immediate election for a full term. 


Article VI—By-Laws (p. 128) 
Delete the present Article and substitute for it the following: 


Proposals of new By-Laws and Amendments of existing By-Laws 
may be submitted to the Council through the General Secretary 
by not fewer than five Active Members at least one month before 
the Council Meeting at which they are to be considered. The 
Council shall recommend approval, modification, or rejection of 
such proposals. It shall then submit them, with its recommenda- 
tions, through the office of the General Secretary, i in the original 
form, and with the proposed modifications, if any, to all Active 


! Page references are to Constitution as published in this issue 
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Members, together with a notice of the final date for the return 
of ballots, which shall be not less than one month nor more than 
three months from the date on which the ballots are mailed. 
When any By-Law or Amendment of a By-Law shall be adopted 
by a majority of all votes cast, it shall be published in the next 
issue of the Bu/letin and shall become effective upon publication. 


Article [X—Amendments (p. 129) 
Delete the present Article and substitute for it the following: 


Proposals of Amendments to the Constitution may be sub- 
mitted to the Council through the General Secretary by not 
fewer than five Active Members at least two months before the 
Council meeting &t which they are to be considered. The Council 
shall recommend approval, modification, or rejection of such 
proposals. It shall then submit them, with its recomn nendations, 
through the office of the General Secretary, in the original form, 
and with the proposed modifications, if any, to all Active Mem- 
bers, together with a notice of the final date for the return of 
ballots, which shall be not less than two months nor more than 
four months from the date on which the ballots are mailed. When 
adopted by a two-thirds majority of all votes cast, such amend- 
ments shall be published in ie next issue of the Bu//etin and shall 
become effective upon publication. 


Article X—Annual Meeting (p. 129) 


Section 1. Add to the end of the section, the following words 

‘national emergency,” the following: 

The Annual Meeting may vote on resolutions proposed by its 
Committee on Resolutions and may make recommendations to 
the Council on any matter concerning the work of the Association. 


The proposed changes in the Constitution make the following 
changes in By-Law 1 desirable: 


First paragraph (p. 130, lines 1-2).—Delete “After each Annual 
Meeting but not later than May 1,” and insert the following: 
“Not later than July 1 of each year.” 

Fourth paragraph (p. 131, line 2).—Delete “September first”’ 
and insert: “October 15.” 

Fourth Paragraph (p. 132, line 7).—-Delete “November fif- 
teenth” and insert: ‘December first.” 

Fourth paragraph (p. 132, lines g-10).— Delete “Autumn number 


— 
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of the Bulletin” and insert: ‘“‘first number of the Bu//etin distrib- 
uted after all nominees have been notified and have accepted 
nomination.” 

Fouth paragraph (p. 132, lines 13-14).—Delete “Winter number 
of the Bulletin” and insert: “first number of the Bulletin dis- 
tributed after December first.” 

Fourth paragraph (p. 132, lines 16-22).—Delete “...for use 
at the Annual Meeting” to end of paragraph“. ..in the Autumn 
Bulletin.” 

Fifth paragraph (p. 132.—Delete entire paragraph. 


Comments on the Proposals + 


Article III]. The President, Vice-Presidents and elected Coun- 
cil members have not been elected by the Annual Meeting for 
many years. The proposed new article makes the mail ballot, 
now in use under the fiction “‘extension of the Annual Meeting,” 
the recognized procedure. It further eliminates the “single 
transferable vote” system as extremely complicated, clumsy and 
unworkable in practice and not adequately described in the 
present article, and leaves a final election, in the very few instances 
in which it will be necessary to resort to it, to the Council. The 
proposed advance of the Second Vice-President to the office of 
First Vice-President if for any reason that office becomes vacant, 
provides for a constant succession to the presidency of the As- 
sociation. 

Articles VI and IX. It is believed that Constitutional Amend- 
ments and changes in the By-Laws are more wisely handled by 
submission to the entire active membership of the Association 
than by vote of the Annual Meeting. 

Article X. It seems desirable to make specific recognition of 
the right of the Annual Meeting to take action on any matter 
concerning which it may choose to make recommendations to the 
Council. 

The changes in By-Law 1 are intended to bring it into 
harmony with the proposed changes in the Constitution, and also 
to make minor changes in certain dates to render them more prac- 
ticable in application. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty, but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is pub- 
lished for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations, together with the date of censuring, are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin cita- 
tions. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44~72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Budletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 


(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


CENTRAL OFFICE NOTES 


Anachronisms. This issue of the Bulletin contains, in these 
notes and elsewhere, several current or recent items dealing with 
matters later than the time when the Spring issue should normally 
have appeared. That the Bu//etin was not published on time is re- 
gretted; but a realistic utilization of its lateness seems permissible. 

Ralph E. Himstead. Without exception, those who best knew 
Ralph E. Himstead’s work for the Association will agree that his 
acceptance of the General Secretaryship, in 1936, was the most im- 
portant event in the Association’s history after its original found- 
ingin 1915. Ina future issue of the Bu//etin, an effort will be made 
to evaluate his service to the Association and to higher education 
in America. Meanwhile, his photograph and a_ biographical 
sketch are included in this issue, in keeping with past custom when 
men have died after outstanding service to the Association. 

W. T. Laprade. With his report as Chairman of Committee 
A, published in this issue of the Bulletin, Professor William T. 
Laprade, now Professor Emeritus at Duke University, terminates 
twenty-four years of service in official capacities with the As- 
sociation. Professor Laprade’s career is an inspiring record of 
devoted service and wise, courageous leadership, as Chapter Presi- 
dent, Council member, Chairman of Committee A, President of the 
Association, and again, in response to the insistent call of duty, 
Chairman of Committee A for a second term. He is now collecting 
for publication the annual reports of Committee A, which will be 
provided with a historical introduction that ought to interest the 
members of the Association. The Association’s indebtedness to 
Professor Laprade can be likened to its indebtedness to some of its 
“Founding Fathers,” to Dr. Tyler, to Dr. Himstead, and to very 
few others. The resolution of appreciation at the recent Annual 
Meeting was a minimal acknowledgment of a debt that is still ac- 
cruing. 

Spring Bulletin. To an unusual degree, this issue contains 
material primarily of interest to the members of this Association, 
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as distinguished from other members of the academic community 
who read the Association’s Bud/etin. This material includes the 
record of the Forty-first Annual Meeting, with resolutions and 
other official actions; a record of Council sessions; three committee 
reports submitted, and one paper read, at the Annual Meeting; 
the names of Chapter officers (as well as the usual membership 
figures by institutions); a condensed form of the 1955 budget; 
Dr. Himstead’s message on the state of the Association; Censured 
Administrations; the Constitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion; the several Statements of Principles concerning Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, Resignations, and Academic Retirement; 
and the lists of nominations and elections to membership, and of 
academic vacancies and teachers available. To some this may 
seem to be a disproportionate amount of organizational content. 
On the other hand, the reports of the Chairmen of Committee A 
and Committee T, and thé two general articles, are of more than 
usual interest and significance to all Bulletin readers, whether 
members or not. 

Bulletin Schedule. As this issue appears, the reading of proof 
for the Summer Bud/etin is nearing completion. It is hoped that 
the Summer issue wi!! appear early in September, clearing the way 
for the publication of the Autumn issue and subsequent issues on a 
regular schedule. 

Central Office. "¥\sewhere in this issue is a brief statement about 
plans for the newly appointed General Secretary to assume his 
duties on September 1, and the interim service of the Associate 
Secretary as Acting General Secretary. During this interim 
period the members of the professional staff of the Central Office 
1.¢., those empowered to make decisions, answer letters, edit the 
Bulletin, conduct correspondence concerning Committee A situa- 
tions, communicate with Chapter Officers and Council Members, 
oversee the membership and financial concerns of the Association, 
and meet the various other administrative and professional re- 
sponsibilities—are, exactly, two. The death of Dr. Himstead did 
more than deprive the Central Office of his personal contribution 
of time and strength: it gave rise to many new problems which 
have for the time being greatly increased the work-load of the 
office. 
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Annual Meeting. On the inside cover of this issue is an announce- 
ment of the time and place of the Association’s Forty-second 
Annual Meeting. Chapters should begin early in the fall to plan 
for attendance by one or more of their members at this meeting. 
Regardless of Chapter action, individual members of the Associa- 
tion should, when possible, attend on their own initiative. The 
Annual Meeting is a meeting of the Association’s members, and not 
merely of Chapter delegates. Every member in attendance is 
entitled to speak and vote. 

Council Meeting. The Council will meet in Washington, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, November 18 and 19, 1955. 

Nominating Committce. The President of the Association has 
named the members of the Nominating Committee, which this 
year, as is true every alternate year, will have the responsibility 
of choosing nominees for the Presidency and two Vice-Presi- 
dencies of the Association as well as for ten vacancies on the 
Council. The Committee will meet in Washington at the 
earliest date convenient to all its members. The staff of the 
Central Office has compiled, in pamphlet form, all the names 
suggested by the membership for consideration for Council 
nomination, arranged by Districts and institutions, with pertinent 
information about each person suggested, and also information 
about the educational institutions and subject-matter fields of 
previous and present members of the Council. When the Com- 
mittee meets, the Central Office staff makes available books of 
biographical reference and, when requested, assists the Committee 
in finding such other information as may be contained in the 
Association’s files. Nominating Committees have uniformly been 
composed of Association members of wide organizational and pro- 
fessional acquaintance, who have endeavored to nominate from 
each district two members of such merit that, no matter which 
one is elected, the Association will be well served. 

Committee A. The demands on Committee A on Aademicc 
Freedom and Tenure have not diminished: the year 1955 may 
produce the greatest number of new cases yet received. At the 
time of Dr. Himstead’s death, current demands on Committee A 
were being met promptly. Since ther, there have inevitably been 
delays, but these will be overcome as rapidly as possible. A 
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number of cases of long standing are on the way to clearance. A 
committee has visited the University of Nevada, and is preparing 
a report. Another committee, appointed by special direction 
of the Council, has prepared a brief report on the 1949 dis- 
missals at the University of Washington; this report is in the 
hands of Committee A. A committee similarly provided for by 
the Council is expected to be activated soon, and to submit a 
brief report on the oath situation at the University of California. 
Plans are in prospect for the appointment of a special committee 
to investigate and report on all dismissals in which the principal 
factor was a teacher’s refusal, on grounds of the Fifth Amendment, 
to reply to questions about his organizational affiliations. The 
Central Office is now engaged with a case of dismissal following the 
invocation of the First Amendment. Acommittee recently visited a 
Midwestern university to investigate a tenure situation, and is now 
preparing areport. Another committee recently visited an institu- 
tion in the Southwest, and has submitted a report recommending re- 
medial action by the Central Office; such action has been initiated. 
Earlier in the year, a committee visited an Eastern university and 
brought to a conclusion a situation of long standing; a final report 
on this visit is pending. Concerning a much-publicized situation 
in the Pacific Northwest, the staff of the Central Office is in com- 
munication with administrative officials and Chapter officers, as 
well as the dismissed teachers, to determine present conditions 
and advisable action. In another Northwestern institution, a 
committee appointed by the Association in response to a request 
for advice by the President of the institution has recently reported; 
and a similar report in response to a request from the President of 
a Midwestern institution is expected shortly. An investigating 
committee is being assembled to investigate a much-publicized 
dismissal in still another Midwestern institution. Pending decision 
on the publication of a full report on their cases, three former mem- 
bers of the faculty of a Southern institution have been given care- 
fully prepared statements of professiona! vindication for their use 
as needed. The Central Office has recently been engaged in cor- 
respondence concerning two institutions whose administrations 
are seeking removal from the censured list. In the meantime, 
advice and investigatory correspondence relative to the prin. 
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ciples of academic freedom and tenure occupy a considerable 
part of the time of the professional staff of the Central Office. 

Committee O. As an Appendix to the report of Committee O 
to the Forty-first Annual Meeting, this issue of the Bulletin 
carries proposed amendments to the Association’s Constitution, to 
be acted on by the Forty-second Annual Meeting. These amend- 
ments are hereby submitted to the membership, in accordance 
with Article 1X, Section 2 of the Constitution. 

Other Committees. \n accordance with Council action, the 
President of the Association is reviewing the membership of all 
committees of the Association. When their memberships are 
fully determined, all committees will be published in the Bud/etin. 

General Secretary. The General Secretary-elect of the As- 
sociation, Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, spent May 19 in conference 
with Dr. Himstead, and again visited the Central Office on June 
20 and 21, for the purpose of beginning his acquaintance with 
matters which soon will be his responsibility. He expects to make 
a visit of longer duration in the month of August. 

Extracurricular. Members of the professional staff of the Cen- 
tral Office have in recent months addressed Association meetings 
at the University of Delaware, Catholic University of America, 
and the University of Connecticut, and have participated in a 
conference conducted in Washington by the American Association 
of University Women (on education for women) and in the Seventh 
Annual Meeting, and a more recent special meeting, of the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House, of which Dr. Himstead was Vice- 
Chairman for Academic Freedom. A member of the professional 
staff has just concluded a year’s service as President of the Higher 
Education Group of Washington, which conducts monthly meetings 
for the discussion of matters of concern to higher education. 

Trial Balloon. These Notes are published in recognition of a 
mounting demand for “improvement in communications” be- 
tween the Central Office and the membership of the Association; 
they will supplement, and not displace, the traditional Chapter 
Letter. Their continuance and possible expansion will depend 
on how they are received. Suggestions will be seriously pondered 
—especially if presented briefly, and if their authors will let this 
present statement serve in lieu of personal acknowledgment. 


Georce Pore SHANNON, Acting General Secretary 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II— Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Jun- 
ior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member whio ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

s. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article III —Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a pro- 
portional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. Where 
there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote for that 
office shall be taken in accordance with the “single transferable 
vote” system, i.¢., on each ballot the member or delegate casting 
it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before 
the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no nominee 
receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever nominee 
for a particular office has the smallest number of first choices shall 
be distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated in 
each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for each office 
shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a majority 
of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be declared 
elected. ‘The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove the 
General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office. 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the remainder 
of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two years, 
shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full term. 


Article 1V— Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 


number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Bu/letin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Budletin. 


Article V— The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associa 
tion at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Council. 
The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall have 
power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current expendi- 
tures of the Association. 

2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
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purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to 
delegate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not 
less than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and re- 
port on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adoped a’ *ny Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII-- Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. The Council of the Association shall have the power to deter- 
mine the annual dues of the Association for each of the four classes 
of membership: Active, Junior, Associate, and Emeritus; and 
shall have power to enact regulations governing the payment of 
annual dues.' 

2. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
at any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be noti- 
fied of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 

' The annual dues of the Association and the regulations governing their pay- 
ment are as follows: Active membership, $7.50, Junior membership, $3.00, Asso- 
ciate membership, $3.00. Emeritus members are exempt from dues payment but 
do not receive the Association's Bulletin; they may, however, receive the Associ- 
ation’s Bulletin at a special subscription rate of $1.00 a year. Nonpayment of dues 
by Active, Junior, and Associate Members for two years terminates membership. 
At the end of the first year of nonpayment of dues the name of the member con- 


cerned is removed from the mailing list of the Association's Bulletin and a condition 
to his reinstaternent to membership is payment of dues for that year. 
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weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

3. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII— Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editiorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


Article IX— Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X— Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national! emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
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proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shal! be by a proportional vote as described in 
Section 3 of Article III. 


Article Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office-—After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1,the President shall appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 
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For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 

District I: Ariz., Calif., Nev., Utah, Hawaii. 

District II: Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash., Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan. 

District III: Towa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Wis., Manitoba. 

District IV: Colo., Kans., Mo., Nebr., Wyo. 

District V: Ark., N. Mex., Okla., Texas. 

District VI: Ind., Ky., Mich., Ohio. 

District VII: Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., S. C., Tenn., Puerto 
Rico. 

District VIII: Del., D. C., Md., N. C., Va., W. Va. 

District IX: N. J., N. Y., Pa., Ontario. 

District X: Conn., Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L, Vt., Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 

Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition 
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signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of signatures not 
more than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a 
single chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single 
district. No member shall sign more than one petition. Pe- 
titions presenting nominees shall be filed in the office of the General 
Secretary not later than November fifteenth. The names of the 
persons nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn 
number of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including 
those nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee and a statement of the method of 
his nomination, shall be printed in the Winter number of the 
Bulletin. The General Secretary shall prepare printed official bal- 
lots containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, 
and in each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use 
at the Annual Meeting. Should the Annual Meeting be scheduled 
for October or November instead of for December, the Nominating 
Committee shall report to the General Secretary not later than 
May 1 for publication in the Summer and Autumn issues of the 
Bulletin and nominations by petition shall be filed not later than 
September 15 for publication in the Autumn Bulletin. 

At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall keep 
them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one year. 
The Council of the Association shall have power to order a recount 
by a special committee appointed for the purpose whenever in the 
discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable because of 
doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the ballots: and 
on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power to declare 
the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall 
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be called by the President on the written request of at least eight 
members of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year.—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters.—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, those 
whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or members 
of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. It may 
establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may exclude 
from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after suitable 
notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it seems de- 
sirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with other 
local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom- 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General! Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He shall 
collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 
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6. Treasurer—-The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties.—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee.—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1955 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. Chapter Officers: Margaret McKenzie, 
Pres.; Phyllis Dunham, Sec. Active 33. 

Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Donald N. Koster, 
Pres.; Harry Brenowitz, Sec. Active 62; Junior 1. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur,Ga. Active 7. 

Agricultural Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. Active 5. 

Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright Field, Ohio. Active 14. 

Air University, Maxwell Field, Ala. Active 15 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Dallas E. Riddle, 
Pres.; Margaret B. F. Rogler, Sec. Active 107; Associate 5. 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, Ala. Active 11. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter Officers: Anne Eastman, Pres ; 
Claire Ordway, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officer: Vernon W. 
Lapp, Pres. Active 139; Associate 1. 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, Ala. Active 5. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Ala. Active 6. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Chapter Officers: Leon 
McCluer, Pres.; Lucille Branscomb, Sec. Active 14. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Chapter Officers: Sarah J. 
Stout, Pres.; Laureson W. Forrester, Sec. Active 14 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: William P 
Fidler, Pres.; James W. Clark, Sec. Active 288; Junior 2; Associate 8 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Chapter Officers: Arthur S. Buswell, 
Pres.; Donald R. Moberg, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1 

Albany State College, Albany, Ga. Active 4. 

Alberta, University of, Edmonton, Alberta. Active 3. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: William J. Gilbert, Pres.; 
Alice E. Whitcomb, Sec. Active 39. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 20. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Miss. Active 1 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Melvin H. Bernstein, 
Pres.; Samuel R. Scholes, Jr., Sec. Active 38. 

Allan Hanock College, Santa Maria, Calif. Active 1. 


\ 
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Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth Stadtlander, 
Pres.; Agnes E. Painter, Sec. Active 61. 

Allen University, Columbia, S.C. Active 5 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa. Active 1. 

Alma College, Alma, Mich. Active 13. 

Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 1. 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Tex. Active 2. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American International College, Springfield, Mass. Chapter Officers: Gilman 
A. Randall, Pres.; Margaret L. Ramos, Sec. Active 34 

American University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Charles K. 
Trueblood, Pres.; Lowell H. Hattery, Sec. Active 57; Junior 1. 

Arnerican University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanon. Active 5. 

Aroherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: James A. Martin, Jr., 
Pres.; Wallace P. Scott, Sec. Active 57; Associate 1. 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary, Anderson, Ind. Active 1. 

Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. Active 1. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Marjorie East, 
Pres.; Julian H. Blau, Sec. Active 31. _ 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. Chapter Officers: Roger E. 
Thomas, Pres.; Nellie Ellison, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officer: Charles W. Meister, 
Pres. Active 27; Junior 1. 

Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Ernest L. Parker, 
Pres.; Lucile B. Kaufman, Sec. Active 109; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Chapter Officers: R. R. Humphrey, 
Pres.; Frances Eberling, Sec. Active 211; Associate 1. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. Active 8. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, Ark. Active 2. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Chapter Officers: Robb L. 
Shanks, Pres.; Mary R. Brown, Sec. Active 23. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 6. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: H. D. Hantz, 
Pres.; J. P. Fulton, Sec. Active 108; Associate 3. 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School), Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officer: 
Robert L. Wixom, Pres. Active 11. 

Army Language School, Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officer: Nicholas Hall, 
Pres. Active 140; Associate 1. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 4. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Active 11. 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Mass. Active 1. 

Augusta, Junior College of, Augusta, Ga. Active 1. 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officer: Lucien White, Pres. 
Active 19. 
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Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Active 9. 
Averett College, Danville, Va. Active 1. 


Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 4. 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Calif. Active 2 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. Neille Shoe 
maker, Pres.; Delbert M. Beswick, Sec. Active 70; Associate 3. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Chapter Officers: John W. Hanna- 
ford, Pres.; William B. Higgins, Sec. Agtive 123 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Ill. Active 6 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert J 
Koblitz, Pres.; Anthony E. Hecht, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter Officers: Arthur M. Freedman, 
Pres.; G. Paul Whitbeck, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: Ralph L. Lynn, Pres.; 
Veloy H. Creasey, Sec. Active 80; Associate 1. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. Active 3 

Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 5. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers: John H. Kemler, Pres.; John 
V. Finch, Sec. Active 40; Associate 4 

Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. Active 3. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 1 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. J. Active 2 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 14; Associate 1 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: Lester F. Pross, Pres.; Ruth De 
Gamboa, Sec. Active 50. 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga. Active 1 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Active 4 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Active 10 

Bethel College, Newton, Kans. Active 3 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytoua Beach, Fla. Active 1 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 1 

Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. Active 3. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il. Chapter Officers: Warren C. Shaw, 
Pres.; Kenneth F. Itschner, Sec. Active 19; Associate 3. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 3 

Bluefield College, Bluefield, Va. Active 3. 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, W. Va. Chapter Officers: James E. An 
drews, Pres.; John T. Jones, Sec. Active 11 

Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. Chapter Officer: Helen E. Moore, Sec 
Active 12. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Chapter Officer: P. Albert Duhamel, 
Pres. Active 43. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Walter L. Holcomb, 
Pres.; David K. Burkhart, Sec. Active 236; Junior 2; Associate 3 
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Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Chapter Officers: Edward Pols, Pres.; 
James A. Storer, Sec. Active 55. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: 
Lowry Karnes, Pres.; J. Levan Hill, Sec. Active 136; Junior 13; Associate 
4. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Lil. Chapter Officers: Chalmer N. Patterson, 
Pres.; J. Ross Brown, Sec. Active 38. 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. Chapter Officers: Robert A. Manners, 
Pres.; Stuart A. Mayper, Sec. Active 51; Junior 5. 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. Active 5; Associate 1. 

Bridgeport, University of, Bridgeport, Conn. Chapter Officers: Francis E. 
Dolan, Pres.; Frances M. Dolan, Sec. Active 45. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Active 12. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 26. 

Brooklyn College, Brookiyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Alfred McC. Lee, 
Pres.; Ward Madden, Sec. Active 238; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 34; Junior 1. 

Brown University, Providence, R. |. Chapter Officers: Juan Lopez-Morillas, 
Pres.; Etta Soiref, Sec. Active 51. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officers: Thomas R. S. 
Broughton, Pres.; Gertrude Leighton, Sec. Active 36; Junior 2; As- 
sociate 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: F. David Martin, 
Pres.; William K. Smith, Sec. Active 65. 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Charles R. Fall, 
Pres. Active 154; Junior 6; Associate 5. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Howard G. Baetzhold, 
Pres.; Nicholas M. Cripe, Sec. Active 68; Associate 2. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Calif. Active 1. 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: Ian 
Campbell, Pres.; Milton S. Plesset, Sec. Active 76; Associate 1. 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. Active 12. 
California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: Philip F. Griffin, 
Pres.; Howard K. Schachman, Sec. Active 278; Junior 5; Associate 1. 

California, University of, Davis, Calif. Active 26; Associate 1. 

California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: John W. 
Caughey, Pres.; Robert Kinsman, Sec. Active 244; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

California, University of, Riverside, Calif. Active 12; Associate 1. 

California, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 6 

California, University of (Santa Barbara College), Santa Barbara, Calif 
Chapter Officer: Herbert Fingarette, Pres. Active 54; Associate | 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. Active 3. 

Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. Active 4. 
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Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. Active 3. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: W-. O. Doescher, 
Pres.; Edward C. Fendt, Sec. Active 7 

Carbon College, Price, Utah. Active 1. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 27 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officer: Myron L 
Joseph Sec. Active 79; Associate 3 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 27. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Teun. Active 15. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Chapter Officers: Merle E. Chapin, Pres ; 
Eric H. Olson, Sec. Active 19. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Robert C 
Weast, Pres; Charles Saltzer, Sec. Active 86; Junior 1. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 10. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: Doro- 
thea F. Sullivan, Pres.; Louis E. Cattaneo, Sec. Active 110; Junior 1. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria, P.R. Active | 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: Kimberley S. Roberts, 
Pres.; Leah A. Strong, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officer: W. Darrell 
Overdyke, Pres. Active 23. 

Centenary Junior Collge, Hackettstown, N. J. Active 4. 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Herbert G. Mentink, 
Pres.; Leora C. Quinn, Sec. Active 31 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 17; Associate 2. 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Lewis A. Jack- 
son, Pres.; Clara A. Henderson, Sec. Active 42; Associate 1. 

Central State College, Edmond, Okla. Active 7 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Wash. Active I 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Chapter Officer: Frank H. Heck, 
Pres. Active 17; Junior 1; Associate 2 

Chaffey College, Ontario, Calif. Active 2 

Chapman College, Orange, Calif. Chapter Officer: Bert C. Williams, Pres 
Active 15. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Active 2 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Arthur 
Plettner, Pres.; Haskell M. Miller, Sec. Active 25. 

Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Chicago, Il. Chapter Officers: 
Lucile Gafford, Pres.; Maxine Gordon, Sec. Active 52. 

Chicago City Junior College (Wright Branch), Chicago, Ill. Active 6 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Ill. Active 1 

Chicago Medical College, Chicago, Ill Active 2; Junior 1; Associate 1 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Ill. Active 33 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, 111. Chapter Officers: Adrian Albert, /’res., 
Anselm Strauss, Sec. Active 242; Junior 2; Associate | 
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Chico State College, Chico, Calif. Chapter Officers: Harold C. Armstrong, 
Pres.; Edward C. Guilford, Sec. Active 28; Associate 1. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 1. 

Cincinnati, College of Music of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 1. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 1; Associate 1. 
Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Harold M. 
Vinacke, Pres.; Nancy M. Poe, Sec. Active 234; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 7. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Kurt E. Lowe, Pres.; 
Henry M. Magid, Sec. Active 272; Junior 3; Associate 4. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. (Claremont, Active 6) (Claremont 
Men's, Active 9; Associate 1) (Pomona, Active 38; Associate 2) (Scripps, 
Active 14). Chapter Officer: Philip H. Gray, Sec. 

Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 2. 

Clark College, Vancouver, Wash. Active 4. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officers: Morris H. Cohen, 
Pres.; George E. Hargest, Sec. Active 37; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 7. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. Chapter Officers: Ernest M. 
Lander, Jr., Pres.; Gilbert W. Biggs, Sec. Active 49; Associate 1. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Chapter Officers: Alice B. Salter, Pres.; 
Irving L. Churchill, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

Coker College, Hartsville,S. C. Active 10; Associate 1. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Chapter Officers: Richard C. Gilman, 
Pres.; James M. Gillespie, Sec. Active 41; Associate 2. 

Colby Junior College for Women, New London, N.H. Active 1. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: James A. Storing, 
Pres.; Huntington Terrell, Sec. Active 72. 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter 
Officers: Cyrus O. Guss, Pres.; Marjorie Brown, Sec. Active 65. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Chapter Officers: Wallace C. 
Boyce, Pres.; Fred A. Sondermann, Sec. Active 60; Associate 1. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Chapter Officer: L. W. Hart- 
kemeier, Pres. Active 11. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Chapter Officers: 
Harald P. Christensen, Pres.; Alberta Reitze, Sec. Active 31. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Chapter Officers: 
William E. Dorgan, Pres.; Doris Benardete, Sec. Active 20. 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Colo. Active 3. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: W. Warren 
Longley, Pres.; Pauline Marshall, Sec. Active 136; Junior 2; Associate 2 

Columbia College, Columbia, S.C. Active 8. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ernest Nagel, 
Pres.; Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Sec. Active 294; Junior 4; Associate 4. 
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Compton District Junior College, Compton, Calif. Active 8. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Harry Finkelman, 
Pres.; Milton S. Cushman, Sec. Active 25. 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Active 1. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officers: Hamilton M. 
Smyser, Pres.; Glen L. Kolb, Sec. Active 74; Associate 2. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 27. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Walter I. Ward- 
well, Pres.; Jean C. Ervin, Sec. Active 233; Junior 2; Associate 5. 

Connecticut, University of (Hartford Branch), Hartford, Conn. Chapter 
Officers: William Marcuse, Pres.; Ruth M. Hunter, Sec. Active 15. 

Contra Costa Junior College, East, Concord, Calif. Active 7. 

Contra Costa Junior College, West, Richmond, Calif. Active 4. 

Cooper Union, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: James N. Eastham, 
Pres.; Frank Caldiero, Sec. Active 55. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa. Chapter Officers: Watson M. Davis, 
Pres.; Herbert E. Hendriks, Sec. Active 51. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Frederick S. Erdman, 
Pres.; Elsie F. McMurry, Sec. Active 328; Junior 9; Associate 6. 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. Active 2; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 9. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Active 1; Junior 1. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officer: L. L. Leftwich, Pres 
Active 10. 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Ky. Active 1. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 3. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Active 2. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. Active 5. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: Francis W. Gramlich, 
Pres.; Elias L. Rivers, Sec. Active 133; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. Chapter Officers: George L. Abernethy, 
Pres.; John M. Bevan, Sec. Active 29. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. Active 6. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 10. 

Delaware State College, Dover, Del. Active 5. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: John A. Munroe, 
Pres.; Mary A. Russell, Sec. Active 101. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Tex. Active 2. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. Chapter Officers: Patrick G. 
Hogan, Jr., Pres.; Bettie Jane Owen, Sec. Active 9. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Natalie Shepard, 
Pres.; Lionel G. Crocker, Sec. Active 76; Junior 1; Associate 1 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officer: Byron L. Johnson, 
Pres. Active 107; Junior 3; Associate 1. 
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De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: John E. Burns, Pres.; 
Margaret M. Neville, Sec. Active 109; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: Howard R. Youse, 
Pres.; Harry L. Hawkins, Sec. Active 104; Associate 1. 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, lowa. Ac- 
tive 5. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Active 20. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Chapter Officers: Roger E. Nelson, Pres.; 
Robert A. McGill, Sec. Active 75; Junior 3; Associate 3. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Norman A. Holmes, 
Pres.; John A. Davis, Sec. Active 26. 

Doane College, Crete, Nebr. Active 3. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 9. 

Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. Chapter Officers: Leland P. Johnson, 
Pres.; Mary R. Caron, Sec. Active 77; Associate 1. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: E. G. Stanley Baker, 
Pres.; Purnell Benson, Sec. Active 30. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 7. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 12. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Joseph L. 
Mihelic, Pres.; Charles W. Tyrrell, Sec. Active 22. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: William M. Blackburn, 
Pres.; Frances B. Acomb, Sec. Active 263; Associate 2. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officer: Gerald L. Zimmer- 
man, Sec. Active 58. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Chapter Officers: William Fuson, Pres. ; 
Mabel Arnold, Sec. Active 17; Associate 1. 

East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. Chapter Officers: Paul Murray, 
Pres.; Edgar W. Hirshberg, Sec. Active 21. 

East Central State College, Ada, Okla. Active 2. 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. Active 1. 

El Camino College, El Camino, Calif. Active 1. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Chapter Officers: Harold P. Wukasch, 
Pres.; Marguerite S. Kaufman, Sec. Active 20. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Hans H. Bernt, Pres. Ac- 
tive 21; Associate 1 

Elon College, Elon College, N.C. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Emerson College, Boston, Mass. Active 6; Associate 1. 

Emannuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mich. Active 1. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. Active 1. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: Bruce R. Gor 
don, Pres.; James A. Miller, Sec. Active 118. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 1. 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Mass. Active 2 
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Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. Active 4. 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officers: James Julian, Pres , 
Freda A. Martin, Sec. Active 30; Associate 3. 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Wash. Active 5. 


Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. Active 3. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N. J. Chapter Officers: Clair W 
Black, Pres.; Wendy Monack, Sec. Active 37. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Edgar N 
Jaynes, Pres.; Anne M. Barry, Sec. Active 15. 

Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N.C. Active 12. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Albert N. Cousins, Pres., 
Sara R. Watson, Sec. Active 24. ' 

Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy), Big Rapids, Mich. Aetive 6; 
Junior 1. 

Finch College, New York, N. Y. Active 4. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Active 8. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Preston Valien, Pres ; 
August Meier, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Mich. Active 2. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter 
Officers: Charles U. Smith, Pres.; Lucy R. Adams, Sec. Active 46. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Active 11. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: Robert D 
Miller, Pres.; Paul J. Piccard, Sec. Active 194; Junior 5; Associate 3 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: George R. Bentley, 
Pres.; James W. Oliver, Sec. Active 281; Associate 3. 

Fordham University (Bronx Division), New York, N.Y. Active 4. 

Fordham University (Manhattan Division), New York, N.Y. Chapter Officer 
Maurice I. Hart, Pres. Active 11; Associate 2. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: John D 
Garwood, Pres.; Andrew I. Rematore, Sec. Active 44. 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. Active 1. 

Franklin College of Indiana, franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: 1. George 
Blake, Pres.; Lawrence Pase!, Sec. Active 22 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: Donald W 
Western, Pres.; John H. Vanderzell, Sec. Active 66. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: Winston Strong, /’res ; 
Arnold P. Biella, Sec. Active 102; Associate 3 

Friends University, Wichita, Kans. Active 1 

Furman University, Greenville, S.C. Chapter Officers: Arthur H. Moehlen 
brock, Pres.; Albert N. Sanders, Sec. Active 42 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I|l. Active 6. 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Chapter Officers: Russell S. Rosenberger, 
Pres.; Forrest E. Justis, Sec. Active 23 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: 
William Van Til, Pres.; William J. Griffin, Sec. Active 32; Junior 1. 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Woodrow 
C. Whitten, Pres.; Margaret A. McGee, Sec. Active 24. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: EI- 
bridge Colby, Pres.; Reuben E. Wood, Sec. Active 85; Junior 4. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. Active 5. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officer: Bernard Wag- 
ner, Sec. Active 56; Junior 4. 

Georgia College, Middle, Cochran, Ga. Active 4, 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Active 10. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Robert E. 
Stiemke, Pres.; Benjamin J. Dasher, Sec. Active 100; Associate 2. 

Georgia, Medical College of, Augusta, Ga. Active 5. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Active 8. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. Active 3. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: Willard E. A. Range, 
Pres.; Acton R. Brown, Sec. Active 99; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Georgia, University of (Atlanta Division), Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: 
Harold L. Johnson, Pres.; W. M. Grubbs, Sec. Active 23. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Kenneth L. Smoke, 
Pres.; Frederick C. Ahrens, Sec. Active 39; Associate 2. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. Active 2. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. Active 2. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Kenneth O. Walker, 
Pres.; Helen V. Crouse, Sec. Active 52; Associate 2. 

Grambling College, Grambling, La. Active 1. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 4. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 4. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officers: Harold L. Clapp, Pres.; 
Helena Percas, Sec. Active 39. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 5. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 10. 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Miss. Active 4. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Chapter Officers: Juul E. Van 
R. Altena, Pres.; Chester O. Johnson, Sec. Active 23; Associate 1. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officer: Armand 
W. Angulo, Pres. Active 14. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Lawrence K. Yourtee, 
Pres.; Marcel I. Moraud, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officer: Lyle D. Koch, Pres. 
Active 33. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Chapter Officer: Walter B. Hunter, Sec. 
Active 32. 
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Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Chapter Officers: Ronald L. Austin, Pres; 
Margaret S. Bailey, Sec. Active 16. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 4. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. S. Curtis, 
Pres.; Clayda J. Williams, Sec. Active 30. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation (Hartford School of Religious Education), 
Hartford, Conn. Active 1; Associate 1. 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Calif. Active 1. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. Active 12; Associate 1. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: John T. Edsall, 
Pres.; Kingman J. Brewster, Sec. Active 158; Junior 3. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. Active 2. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: John P. Roche, Pres.; 
John D. Campbell, Sec. Active 33. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, Hawaii. Chapter Officer: Richard S. Alm, 
Sec. Active 219; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 3. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Active 1; Asso 
ciate 2. 

Hendrix Coliege, Conway, Ark. Active 1. 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Pa. Active 7. 

Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, Minn. Active 2. 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Mich. Active 1. 

High Point College, High Point, N.C. Active 1. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 2. 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officer: James J. Sullivan, Pres 
Active 15. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officers: A. Eugene Andress, Pres; 
Edith Scottron, Sec. Active 17. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N.Y. Chapter Officer: Shelton 
MacLeod, Sec. Active 53; Associate 2. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Jack Churchill, Pres; 
Eugene Vasilew, Sec. Active 73; Associate 1. 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. Chapter Officers: Kathleen C. Jackson, 
Pres.; Herta T. Freitag, Sec. Active 9; Associate 1. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officers: Raymond E 
McDonald, Pres.; S. Edward Flynn, Sec. Active 15. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Margaret S. Neely, Pres ; 
Clara P. McMahon, Sec. Active 45. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Houston, University of, Houston, Tex. Active 54; Junior 2; Associate | 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 11; Associate 1. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex. Active 1. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. Chapter Officers: Gustav Auzenne, 
Jr., Pres.; Virginia W. Callahan, Sec. Active 55; Associate 1. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. Active 19. 
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Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Dorothy G. Fowler, 
Pres.; Anne B. Tipton, Sec. Active 236; Junior 2; Associate 3. 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. Active 3. 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Active 3. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 7. 

Idaho Junior College, North, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. Chapter Officers: H. 
Frank Evans, Pres.; Gerald O. Wendt, Sec. Active 14. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Wilmer F. Jacob, 
Pres.; Leedice Kissane, Sec. Active 69; Associate 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Charles E. Marshall, 
Pres.; Dwight S. Hoffman, Sec. Active 152. 

lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. Active 5. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 10; Associate 1. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, I!l. Chapter Officers: Willard A 
Kerr, Pres.; Marie W. Spencer, Sec. Active 59; Associate 1. 

Illinois State College, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Robert A. 
Warner, Pres.; Arvilla Knuth, Sec. Active 85. 

Illinois State College, Western, Macomb, Ill. Chapter Officers: George W. 
Mulder, Pres.; Warren O. Covert, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Il. Chapter Officers: Harlan W. 
Peithman, Pres.; Harold Moore, Sec. Active 201; Junior 2; Associate 4. 
Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, DeKalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: 
Rodney E. Anderson, Pres.; Paul Burtness, Sec. Active 48; Associate 3. 
Illinois University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officers: Elbert H. 
Hadley, Pres.; Martin J. Arvin, Sec. Active 171; Junior 2; Associate 6. 
Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: Frank E. Schooley, 

Pres.; Celia B. Stendler, Sec. Active 679; Junior 6; Associate 4. 
Illinois, University of (College of Medicine), Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: 
Percival Bailey, Pres.; Norman R. Alpert, Sec. Active 17. 
Illinois, University of (Navy Pier), Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Bernard J. 
Babler, Pres.; Grace M. Nolan, Sec. Active 170; Junior 2; Associate 1. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Chapter Officer: Marie J. 
Robinson, Sec. Active 30; Associate 1. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Allen B. 
Kellogg, Pres.; Kenneth E. St. Clair, Sec. Active 8. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Donald 
Scheick, Pres.; Nelle McCalla, Sec. Active 98 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: Henry Remak, 
Pres.; Henry B. Veatch, Sec. Active 401; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 10. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, lowa. Chapter 
Officer: John F. Timmons, Pres. Active 233; Junior 21. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. Chapter Officers: Henry 
Van Engen, Pres.; Elaine McDavitt, Sec. Active 124; Junior 1. 
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lowa, State University of, lowa City, lowa. Chapter Officers: Jerry J 
Kollros, Pres.; George L. Mosse, Sec. Active 293; Junior 3; Associate 3 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, lowa. Chapter Officers: G. B. 

Ferrell, Pres.; Harry L. Wilkey, Sec. Active 29 


Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. Active 4. 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Fla. Chapter Officer: Robert E. 
Allison, Pres. Active 14. 

Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. Active 3. 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ruth E 
Hunt, Pres.; Peter C. Brase, Jr., Sec. Active 6; Associate 1 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, N. J. Chapter Officers: Edward F 
Willis, Pres.; Edward F. Ward, Sec. Active 11. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Bernard S 
Jablonski, Pres.; Frank J. Devlin, Sec. Active 30. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: William G 
Cochran, Pres.; Hans W. Gatzke, Sec. Active 121; Junior 1. 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter Officers: U. S 
Brooks, Pres.; Elsie E. Woodard, Sec. Active 10 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mo. Chapter Officers: Lillian Spangler, Pres. ; 
Arnold E. Irwin, Sec. Active 20. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 2. 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, N.Y. Active 4. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 5. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Chapter Officers: Donald W. Van 
Liere, Pres.; Allen V. Buskirk, Sec. Active 25. 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Mo. Active | 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: Lorenz 
Misbach, Pres.; John Dowgray, Jr., Sec. Active 49; Junior 2; Associate | 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans 
Chapter Officers: Beulah D. Westerman, Pres.; Golda M. Crawford, Sec 
Active 135; Junior 1. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: Vida L 
Askew, Pres.; Green D. Wyrick, Sec. Active 48; Associate 1 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Claude 
Leist, Pres.; T. William Hall, Sec. Active 56; Associate 1 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: E. Jackson Baur, 
Pres.; William D. Paden, Sec. Active 344; Junior 1; Associate 4 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, N. H. Active 1 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Harold A. Van Dorn, 
Pres.; Marian J. Darst, Sec. Active 208; Junior 3; Associate 2 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Ky. Chapter Officer: Henry E. Cheaney, 
Pres. Active 7. 
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Kentucky State College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Chapter Officers: H. H. 
LaFuze, Pres.; Clifton A. Basye, Sec. Active 42. 

Kentucky State College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 2. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: Pau! Oberst, 
Pres.; Laura K. Martin, Sec. Active 222; Junior 3; Associate 2. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky. Active 1. 

Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Daniel T. Finkbeiner, 
Pres.; James M. Pappenhagen, Sec. Active 40; Junior 1. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R. Elizabeth Jones, 
Pres.; Colleen Gorman, Sec. Active 23. 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa. Active 3. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo. Active 16; 
Junior 1. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. Active 15, 


Lafayette College, Easton Pa. Chapter Officers: Edwin B. Coddington, Pres.; 
Winfield Keck, Sec. Active 74; Associate 1. 

La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. Active 6. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Kathryn S. Bennett, 
Pres.; Winston E. McGee, Sec. Active 13; Associate 1. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officers: Edwin C. Reichert, 
Pres.; W. Gordon Milne, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
Chester A. Davis, Pres.; Richard W. Setzer, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. Active 3. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. Active 2. 

Langston University, Langston, Okla. Active 13. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 11. 

Laval, University of, Quebec, Que. Active 1. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: Vernon Roelofs, Pres.; 
Chandler W. Rowe, Sec. Active 34; Associate 1. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Carl Y. Ehrhart, 
Pres.; Alice M. Brumbaugh, Sec. Active 15; Associate 1. 

Lee College, Baytown, Tex. Active 1. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officers: Thomas M. Haynes, 
Pres.; Frank S. Hook, Sec. Active 43; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. Active 8. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 2. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: Walter Mead, 
Pres.; Marjorie Fessenden, Sec. Active 48; Associate 2. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 2. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 8. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: C. A. Blue, Pres.; 
U. S. Maxwell, Sec. Active 31. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. Active 8. 
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Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Chapter Officers: Homer Clevenger, 
Pres.; Agnes Sibley, Sec. Active 36. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. Chapter Officer: George Barnes, Pres 
Active 10. 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. Active 17. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 3. 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. Active 12. 

Long Island University (Brooklyn College of Pharmacy), Brooklyn, N. VY 
Active 4; Associate 1. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va. Active 24. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. Active 1. 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officer: William L 
Pattey, Pres. Active 26. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, Calif. Active ! 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Sib O 
Hansen, Pres.; John C. Schwartz, Jr., Sec. Active 52. 

Los Angeles Valley Junior College, Van Nuys, Calif. Active 1. 

Louisiana College, Pineville, La. Active 5. 

Louisiana College, Southeastern, Hammond, La. Chapter Officers: Martina 
E. Buck, Pres.; Clark Gallaher, Sec. Active 14; Associate 1 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Active 17. 
Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, Natchitoches, La. Chapter 
Officers: J. Mitchell Reames, Pres.; Sarah L. C. Clapp, Sec. Active 38 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Chapter Officers: Harold J 
Smolinski, Pres.; Minnie B. Tracey, Sec. Active 40. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. Chapter Officers: Rudolf 
Heberle, Pres.; John H. Wildman, Sec. Active 159; Junior 2; Associate 5 

Louisville, University of, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: Paul F. Angio 
lillo, Pres.; Creighton Gilbert, Sec. Active 74 

Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass. Chapter Officers: Wentworth 
Williams, Pres.; Edward N. Sabbagh, Sec. Active 27. 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Wash. Active 3. 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. Active 3. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: John W. Hudson, Pres 
Active 45; Junior 3; Associate 3. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 9. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 2. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 3. 

Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S.C. Active |! 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. Chapter Officers: Loring B. Priest, 
Pres.; W. Arthur Faus, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 13; Associate 1. 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. Active 2. 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 7; Junior 1. 
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MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 11. 
McMurry College, Abilene, Tex. Active 3. 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, La. Active 6. 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. Active 1. 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: G. Theodore Mitau, 
Pres.; A. Elizabeth Leinbach, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Edwin DeW. Miller, 
Pres.; Joe W. Kraus, Sec. Active 37. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chapter Officers: Robert P. Shay, 
Pres.; Ingeborg MacKellar, Sec. Active 83; Junior 2; Associate 3 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind. Active 3. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Themistocles F 
Acconci, Pres.; Howard R. Floan, Sec. Active 32. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. Active 34. 

Manila Central College, Manila, Philippines. Active | 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Chapter Officers: Robert A. 
Wardle, Pres.; Edmund G. Berry, Sec. Active 25; Junior 1. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Chapter Officer: Robert L. Jones, Pres 
Active 18. 

Marin, College of, Kentfield, Calif. Active 2. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Chapter Officers: Thomas P 
Whelan, Pres.; George Zimny, Sec. Active 73. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: John S. Stender, 
Pres.; Virginia E. Lee, Sec. Active 42; Associate | 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. Active 1. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 4. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 6. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Bowie, Md. Active 4. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. Active 6. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 9. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: Verne E 
Chatelain, Pres.; June C. Wilbur, Sec. Active 287; Junior 2; Associate 1 

Maryland, University of (Maryland State College), Princess Anne, Md. Ac- 
tive 11. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. Active 5 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 11. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, lowa. Active | 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
N. A. Milas, Pres.; Philip Franklin, Sec. Active 53; Associate 1. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Boston, Mass. Active 12. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. Active 12. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
Richard L. Kent, Pres.; Rachel S. Bruce, Sec. Active 32; Associate 1. 
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Massachusetts State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. Chapter Offi 
cers: Elmer W. Salenius, Pres.; Florence G. Dorward, Sec Active 26. 
Associate | 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
Mabel Wilson, Pres.; William H. Malone, Sec. Active 25 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. Active 5 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. Chapter Officer 
Margaret W. Dower, Sec. Active 16. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. Active 20 

Massachusetts, University of, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officers: Robert W 
Wagner, Pres.; Adolf E. Schroeder, Sec. Active 74; Associate | 

Medical Evangelists, College of, Loma Linda, Calif. Active | 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 8 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Aaron M 
Boom, Pres.; Paul H. Sisco, Sec. Active 65; Associate 1. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Chapter Officers: Zebulon B. Vance, Pres, 
Henry Y. Warnock, Sec. Active 24; Associate 1 

Mercy College, Detroit, Mich. Active 7. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 10. 

Merrimack College, Andover, Mass. Active 5. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Halbert C. Christofferson, 
Pres.; Elizabeth A. Freel, Sec. Active 151; Junior 1; Associate 1 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: Melanie R 
Rosborough, Pres.; William Wight, Sec. Active 119; Junior 4; Associate 
6. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. Active 23; 
Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Northern, Marquette, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Aurele A. Durocher, Pres.; Almon V. Vedder, Sec. Active 46; 
Associate 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Chapter Off 
cers: Hermann E. Rothfuss, Pres.; Hazel M. DeMeyer, Sec. Active 65 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. Active 22 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter Officer: James H 
Bell, Pres. Active 365; Junior 4; Associate 6. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: J. Henry 
Owens, Pres.; Marjorie M. Miller, Sec. Active 41 

Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: Gardner Ack 
ley, Pres.; N. Edd Miller, Sec. Active 423; Junior 12; Associate 2 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Chapter Officers: Samuel Guarnaccia, 
Pres.; Leslie C. Bigelow, Sec. Active 60 

Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. Active ! 

Millikin University, Decatur, Ill Chapter Officers: Harold C. Hess, Pres; 
Max C. Bolen, Sec. Active 31. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Marie Nogues, Pres.; Nor 
man Pietan, Sec. Active 40; Associate 3 
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Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Chapter Officers: Thomas L. Reynolds 
Pres.; Frank Leney, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Chapter Officers: Dorothy 
Dart, Pres.; Marianna Cherry, Sec. Active 17; Associate 1. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 7. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 13. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Chapter Officers: 
Daniel F. Burton, Pres.; Jane M. Eby, Sec. Active 46; Associate 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. Active 2. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Chapter Officers: 
Arthur F. Nelson, Pres.; Arthur Wormhoudt, Sec. Active 28. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Chapter Officers: Jean 
Talbot, Pres.; Dorothy B. Magnus, Sec. Active 14. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: Ruby B 
Pernell, Pres.; Robert H. Beck, Pres. Active 595; Junior 7; Associate 6. 
Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch), Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: 

William R. McEwen, Pres.; Robert F. Pierce, Sec. Active 64. 

Misericordia College, Dallas, Pa. Active 1. 

Mission House College and Theological Seminary, Plymouth, Wis. Active 4. 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. Active 4. 

Mississippi Junior College, East, Scooba, Miss. Active 1. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Chapter Officers: J. 
Treadwell Davis, Pres.; Joseph M. Ernest, Jr., Sec. Active 72. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Chapter Officers: Ben M. 
Wofford, Pres.; William Buchanan, Sec. Active 123; Associate 3. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Chapter Officers: 
Minnie C. Boyd, Pres.; Mabel M. Baldwin, Sec. Active 46. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Chapter Officers: James E. 
Savage, Pres.; Leland L. Scott, Sec. Active 108; Associate 2. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active 10. 

Missouri State College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Chapter Officers: Robert 
T. Gray, Pres.; Louretta K. Smith, Sec. Active 31. 

Missouri State College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: John 
L. Harr, Pres.; Estella Bowman, Sec. Active 44. 

Missouri State College, Southeast, Cape Giradeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
Edward J. Gilbert, Pres.; Dorothy C. Dickson, Sec. Active 39; Junior 1; 
Associate 2. 

Missouri State College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officers: Orin 
P. Trentham, Pres.; Richard J. Payne, Sec. Active 51; Associate 1. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 17. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: Bower Aly, Pres.; 
Robert L. McNamara, Sec. Active 212; Junior 3; Associate 6. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 8. 

Modesto Junior College, Modesto, Calif. Active 4. 
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Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Simon J. Vellenga, 
Pres.; Ralph P. Frazier, Sec. Active 39; Associate 2. 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, N. J. Active 5. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont. Active 4. 

Montana College of Education, Eastern, Billings, Mont. Chapter Officer: 
Vernon Cooper, Pres. Active 8; Junior 1. 

Montana College of Education, Western, Dillon, Mont. Chapter Officers: 
John C. Garry, Pres.; Elizabeth Satter, Sec. Active 13; Associate 1. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Active 5. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officers: Carl F. Kraenzel, 
Pres.; G. Fred Weber, Sec. Active 35; Associate 1. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: Albert T 
Helbing, Pres.; Robert M. Burgess, Sec. Active 111; Associate 3. 

Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey, Calif. Active 5; Junior 1. 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, Md. Chapter Officers: Virginia 
G. Pinney, Pres.; Harvey J. Cheston, Jr., Sec. Active 12. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. Chapter Officers: Herbert A. Woodbury, 
Pres.; Eleanor McMichael, Sec. Active 19. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 3. 

Moravian Colleges, The, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officers: George Tyler, 
Pres.; Ruth M. Roberts, Sec. Active 16. 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Ky. Chapter Officers: W. B. Owsley, 
Pres.; James R. McConkey, Sec. Active 32. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officers: Robert L. Gill, 
Pres.; Cyril F. Atkins, Sec. Active 31. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa. Active 11. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 1. 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Ill. Active 7. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: David J 
Holden, Pres.; Grace L. Rose, Sec. Active 101; Associate 1. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 2. 

Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, College of, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio. Active |! 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 2. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N. Y. Active 4 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Active 32; Associate 1. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: Claude E. Dierolf, 
Pres.; Victor L. Johnson, Sec. Active 22. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Ore. Active 3. 

Murray State College, Murray, Ky. Active 7. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Wesley C 
Dykstra, Pres.; Robert G. Sauer, Sec. Active 42. 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: William L 
Troyer, Pres.; John H. Daugherty, Sec. Active 21; Associate 1. 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 
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Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebr. Active 17. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Bernice 
D. Mantor, Pres.; Laurel E. Holcomb, Sec. Active 28. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 2. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Ben 
jamin B. Bernstein, Pres.; J. R. Johnson, Sec. Active 31. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Julius Cohen, 
Pres.; Stanley T. Vandersall, Sec. Active 292; Junior 4; Associate 6. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 6. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officer: Lowell L. Jones, Pres 
Active 56. 

New Brunswick, University of, Fredericton, N. B. Active 1. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: 
Chester W. Williams, Pres.; Margaret C. Mason, Sec. Active 9; Junior 1 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: Charlotte G 
Nast, Pres.; Carroll S. Towle, Sec. Active 141; Junior 2; Associate 2. 

New Haven College, New Haven, Conn. Active 1. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Active 15. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. Active 4. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Active 11. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: John 
C. Hutchinson, Jr., Pres.; Lois M. French, Sec. Active 13; Junior 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. Active 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. Active 18. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex 
Chapter Officers: George A. Lockwood, Pres.; Edgar R. Garrett, Sec 
Active 102; Junior 3; Associate 1. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: 
Anne Lohrli, Pres.; Elwyn A. Wienandt, Sec. Active 38. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: Marvin H. Wilkening, Pres.; James B. Delamater, Sec. Active 11; 
Associate 3. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: James 
H. Sikes, Pres.; Eugene J. Fox, Sec. Active 10. 

New Mexico University, Eastern, Portales, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: E 
Debs Smith, Pres.; William E. Baldwin, Sec. Active 31; Associate 1. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: W. P 
Albrecht, Pres.; Ernest W. Baughman, Sec. Active 123; Associate 1. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, N. Mex. Chapter Officer: Win 
fred J. Lincoln, Sec. Active 10. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N.Y. Active 3. 

New School, New York, N. Y. Active 5. 

New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Active 8. 

New York Medical College, New York, N.Y. Active 13. 
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New York, State University of — 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred, Alfred, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Robert F. Jones, Pres.; James M. Leavy, Sec. Active 19. 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi, Delhi, N.Y. Active 1 
College of Medicine at New York City, Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 3. 
College of Medicine at Syracuse, Syracuse, N.Y. Active 1 
College for Teachers at Albany, Albany, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Albert C 
Mossin, Pres.; Robert F. Creegan, Sec. Active 118; Associate 2 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. Chapter Officer: Frederick 
J. Hollister, Pres. Active 126; Associate 3. 
Harpur College, Endicott, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Harry B. Lincoln Sec., 
Active 38. 
Institute of Agriculture and Home Economics, Cobleskill, N.Y. Active 1 
Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, N. Y 
Active 1. 
Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, N.Y. Active 10. 
Teachers College at Brockport, Brockport, N. Y. Chapter Officers: R 
Murray Thomas, Pres.; Barbara J. Gill, Sec. Active 34 
Teachers College at Cortland, Cortland, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Donald R 
McCoy, Pres.; Philip Wexler, Sec. Active 81; Associate 2 
Teachers College at Fredonia, Fredonia, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert 
W. Marvel, Pres.; Virginia Meierhoffer, Sec. Active 61 
Teachers College at Geneseo, Geneseo, N.Y. Active 8 
Teachers College at New Paltz, New Paltz, N. Y. Chapter Officers: 
Nathan Stillman, Pres.; Albert Kerr, Sec. Active 42 
Teachers College at Oneonta, Oneonta, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Agnes 
Nelson, Pres.; Hannah Yager, Sec. Active 26; Associate 2 
Teachers College at Oswego, Oswego, N.Y. Chapter Officers: William G. 
McGarvey, Pres.; Helen Hagger, Sec. Active 30. 
Teachers College at Plattsburg, Plattsburg, N. Y. Active 7 
Teachers College at Potsdam, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 7. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Forrest E. Long, 
Pres.; George B. Vetter, Sec. Active 324; Junior 4; Associate 3 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 26. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 9. 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Active 9 
North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College of, Greensboro, N 
Active 27. 
North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, N.C. Chapter Officers: 
Elwood Boulware, Pres.; John V. Turner, Sec Active 39 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N.C 
Chapter Officers: Philip Rice, Pres.; Louis H. Swain, Sec. Active 98; 
Associate 5 
North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officers: George 
E. Nicholson, Jr., Pres.; Margaret B. Dolan, Sec. Active 155 
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North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. 
Chapter Officers: Lawrence L. Graves, Pres.; Ellen Penn, Sec. Active 52. 

North Central College, Naperville, Ill. Active 5. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: J. 
Frank Cassel, Pres.; Loren D. Potter, Sec. Active 95; Junior 6; Associate 1. 

North Dakota School of Forestry, Bottineau, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
Louise Reishus, Pres.; Lola W. Dokken, Sec. Active 62. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 35. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: Henry 
J. Tomasek, Pres.; Myrtle Pedersen, Sec. Active 140, 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Okla. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 10. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
William R. Dodge, Pres.; Edna Grinstead, Sec. Active 34; Junior 1. 

Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. Active 2 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officers: Anna B. Fisher, 
Pres.; Wilma A. Ernst, Sec. Active 38. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Ernest Samuels, 
Pres.; Thomas C. Holyoke, Sec. Active 360; Junior 1; Associate 5. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Chapter Officers: Clinton A. Renfrew, 
Pres.; Edward A. Race, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Chapter Officers: Thomas F. 
Broden, Jr., Pres.; James P. Danehy, Sec. Active 95. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: John W. Kurtz, Pres.; 
Frances W. Herring, Sec. Active 104. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Cyril K. Gloyn, 
Pres.; Austin E. Fife, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Odessa College, Odessa, Tex. Active 2. 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, Ga. Active 4. 

Ohio Northern University (College of Pharmacy,) Ada, Ohio. Active 1. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Glenn W. Miller, 
Pres.; Ervin H. Pollack, Sec. Active 425; Junior 7; Associate 8. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Harry B. Crewson, Jr., 
Pres.; Willard H. Elsbree, Sec. Active 149; Junior 7; Associate 2. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Butler A 
Jones, Pres.; Harriet Stewart, Sec. Active 72; Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter 
Officers: Orville C. Schultz, Pres.; Joseph S. Vandiver, Sec. Active 77; 
Associate 1. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Eastern, Wilburton, Okla. 
Active 1. 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. Active 9. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Okla. Chapter Officers: Acton 
Porter, Pres.; Virgil F. Dougherty, Sec. Active 18. 
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Oklahoma Junior College, Northern, Tonkawa, Okla. Associate 1. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: Paul R. David, 
Pres.; Gail B. de Stwolinski, Sec. Active 199; Junior 1; Associate 2 

Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash. Chapter Officer: Harry E. Peterson, 
Sec. Active 14. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: James M. Earl, 
Pres.; George L. Wilber, Sec. Active 49; Associate 1. 

Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. Active 2. 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, N. Y. Active 9. 

Oregon Community College, Central, Bend, Ore. Active 2. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. Chapter Officers: C. R. 
McClure, Pres.; Lucille N. Millsap, Sec. Active 34. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, La Grande, Ore. Chapter Officers: 
Carlos E. Easely, Pres.; Sarah C. Stein, Sec. Active 28. 

Oregon College of Education, Southern, Ashland, Ore. Chapter Officer: 
Roy W. McNeal, Pres. Active 32. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. Chapter Officers: John A. Pfanner, 
Jr., Pres.; Louise J. Orner, Sec. Active 251; Associate 6. 

Oregon State System of Higher Education (Portland State Extension Ser- 
vice), Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: Egbert S. Oliver, Pres.; Alexander 
Scharbach, Sec. Active 55; Associate 1. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Ore. Chapter Officers: Joel V. Berreman, 
Pres.; Norman H. Oswald, Sec. Active 230; Junior 1; Associate 2. 

Oregon, University of (Dental and Medical Schools), Portland, Ore 
Active 10. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los Angeles, Calif 
Active 3. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Ont. Active 5. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 1. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 4 

Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia, Ark. Active 1. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 


Pace College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Martin W. Wilmingtpu, 
Pres.; Alice Lewis, Sec. Active 52; Associate 1. 

Pacific, College of the, Stockton, Calif. Chapter Officers: Walter S. Knox, 
Pres.; Carl D. Voltmer, Sec. Active 36 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. Active 23. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Chapter Officers: Irving C. Story 
Pres.; Betty J. Owen, Sec. Active 22; Junior 1. 

Pan American College, Edinburg, Tex. Active 3 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 15 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Active | 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 1 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Calif. Active 2. 
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Peace College, Raleigh, N.C. Associate 2. 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, N.C. Active 2 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Mabel 
A. Elliott, Pres.; Meredith P. Gilpatrick, Sec. Active 32; Associate 2. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. Active 9. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 6 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, California, Pa. Chapter Officer: 
George S. Hart, Sec. Active 11. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa. Active 4. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Chapter 
Officer: Donald B. Corson, Pres. Active 33. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. Active 14. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Chapter Officer: Ed- 
ward W. Bieghler, Pres. Active 18. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Italo L. de Francesco, Pres.; Ruth E. Bonner, Sec. Active 8. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
A. S. Rude, Pres.; Ruth M. Holmes, Sec. Active 13; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Richard C. Keller, Pres.; Dorothy Hughes, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: 
Etta C. Skene, Pres.; Ruth C. Harley, Sec. Active 13. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. Active 8. 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. Chapter Officers: R. 
Wallace Brewster, Pres.; Joseph H. Britton, Sec. Active 537; Junior 5; 
Associate 3. 

Pennsylvania State University (Swarthmore Center), Swarthmore, Pa. Active 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Roderic D 
Matthews, Pres.; Bertram W. Zumeta, Sec. Active 265; Junior 4; Associate 
4. 

Pennsylvania, Woman’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 5 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 7 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. Chapter Officers: James D 
Boyack, Pres.; John R. Ewbank, Sec. Active 14. 

Philippines, University of the, Quezon City, Philippines. Active 2 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 2. 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, Ariz. Chapter Officers: K. Dale, Pres.; John 
Prince, Sec. Active 30. 

Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky. Active 2 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Mass. Active |! 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: William G 
Crouch, Pres.; Robert J. Agnew, Sec. Active 278; Junior 1; Associate 4 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. Active 5 

Portland, University of, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: Merle A. Starr, 

Pres.; Claudia Cleveland, Sec. Active 27 
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Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, Tex. Active 
23. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Ransom E. Noble, Pres.; 
Roland E. Partridge, Sec. Active 36; Associate 2. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Milton G. White, Pres.; H. C. Hors- 
ford, Sec. Active 130; Junior 1; Associate 4. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. J. Hooper, Pres.; George B. 
Happ, Sec. Active 6. 

Providence College, Providence, R. I. Active 1. 

Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of, San German, P.R. Active 15. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Active 42; Junior 1. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Chapter Officers: Gordon D. Al 
corn, Pres.; Doris B. Bennett, Sec. Active 44. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: Hubert M. James, 
Pres.; Roy G. Curtis, Sec. Active 338; Associate 2. 


Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Morris A. Gelfand, Pres.; 
Dorothy Gray, Sec. Active 139; Associate 2 

Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. Chapter Officer: J. Russell Boner, Pres 
Active 29. 

Queens University, Kingston, Ont. Active 1. 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Conn. Active 17; Associate 1. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Active 3. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Chapter Officer: John 
S. G. Carson, Pres. Active 54; Associate 1. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: Paul Jillson, 
Pres.; Pauline B. Deuel, Sec. Active 54; Associate 2. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. Chapter Officers: William L. Parker, Pres.; 
M. L. Goldschmidt, Sec. Active 43; Associate 1. 

Regis College, Weston, Mass. Active 3. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Edward A 
Chapman, Pres.; Edward H. Van Winkle, Sec. Active 35. 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, R. 1. Active 15. 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, Rumford, R. 1. Active 2. 
Rhode Island, University of, Kingston, R. |. Chapter, Officers: Kenneth J 
Barnard, Pres.; Robert S. Haas, Sec., Active 109; Junior 5; Associate 4. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officer: Alan D. McKillop, Pres 
Active 28; Associate 2 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 15 

Ricker College, Houlton, Maine. Junior | 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Officers: Paul N. Siegel, Pres; Robert 
L. Henry, Sec. Active 36; Associate 1. 

Riverside College, Riverside, Calif. Chapter Officer: Cecil E. Stalder, Pres 
Active 7. 


[ 
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Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 8. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John B. 
Christopher, Pres.; Virgil W. Topazio, Sec. Active 103; Junior 8. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officer: Mildred W. Bulliet, Sec. 
Active 31; Associate 1. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officer: Flora L. Magoun, Sec. 
Active 28; Associate 2. 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Frank Untermyer, 
Pres.; G. Nicholas Paster, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 3. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Irvin 
Hooper, Pres.; C. LeRoy Mason, Sec. Active 19. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. Active 1. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: M. Elizabeth Scherer, 
Pres.; DorisS. Thompson, Sec. Active 45; Associate 1. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Francis W. 
Hopkins, Pres.; Isabel Dimmick, Sec. Active 210; Associate 3. 

Rutgers University, Newark Colleges of, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: 
C. Willard Heckel, Pres.; Vincent E. Fiordalisi, Sec. Active 56; Junior 1; 
Associate 2, 


Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Calif. Active 4. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. Chapter Officers: Irving 
McKee, Pres.; C. Edson Caldwell, Sec. Active 34. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. Active 4. 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. Active 1. 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Active 5. 

St. Catherine, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Active 7. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 4. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John P. Bowden, 
Pres.; George F. Monahan, Jr., Sec. Active 41. 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce), Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 18. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. Active 4. 

St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N.Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: John J. Carroll, 
Pres.; Carl W. Chilson, Sec. Active 46; Associate 2. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences, St. Louis, Mo. Active 1. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 32; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 16. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 3 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. Chapter Officers: Robert A 
Hebert, Pres.; F. Joseph Amrhein, Sec. Active 11. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. Active 2. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Chapter Officers: Harlan F. Foss, Pres.; 
Mabel J. Shirley, Sec. Active 68. 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. Active 1. 

St. Peter’s College of Arts and Sciences, Jersey City, N.J. Active 2. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 5. 

St. Thomas, College of, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Anthony L. 
Chiuminatto, Pres.; John L. Doll, Sec. Active 39. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. Active 6. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 4. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 7. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Tex. Active 2. 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 15, 

San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. Chapter Officer: 
Grace Baumgartner, Sec. Active 16. 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Calif. Active 1. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: Ambrose R. 
Nichols, Jr., Pres.; Claude F. Shouse, Sec. Active 108; Associate 3. 

San Francisco, The City College of, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Robert Utter, Pres.; Leah L. Cooper, Sec. Active 44. 

San Francisco College for Women, San Francisco, Calif. Active 4. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: Robert 
R. Smith, Pres.; Margaret Westgaard, Sec. Active 82. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 8. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. Chapter Officer: Alice L. Dement, 
Sec. Active 101. 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Barbara Junior College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Active 1. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 2. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. Active 5. 

Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica, Calif. Chapter Officers: Paul E. 
Richards, Pres.; Edith G. Sperry, Sec. Active 18. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. Active 4. 

Savannah State College, Savannah, Ga. Active 10. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active 14. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. Junior 1. 

Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. Active 2. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. Active 30. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Helen V. Irwin, Pres.; 
Margaret Garrity, Sec. Active 7. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. Active 6. 

Shenandoah College and Conservatory, Dayton, Va. Chapter Officers: 
Glen C. Law, Pres.; Richmond H. McCluer, Sec. Active 10 
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Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Louise Huff- 
aker, Pres.; Lois Cross, Sec. Active 22. 

Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Ill. Active 1. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 5. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill Chapter Officer: Eldon Dittemore, Sec. Ac- 
tive 10. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Stanley M. Jacks, Pres.; 
Elizabeth S. Anthony, Sec. Active 51; Associate 1. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Chapter Officers: David G. Mobberley, 
Pres.; Roberta Riegel, Sec. Active 18; Associate 1. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Active 4. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert L. 
Anderson, Pres.; Eunice W. Clark, Sec. Active 63; Associate 2. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Charles M. Page, 
Pres.; Ely Chinoy, Sec. Active 74; Junior 1; Associate 1. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Arthur B. Du- 
gan, Pres.; Bayly Turlington, Sec. Active 32; Associate 1. 

South Carolina, Medical College of, Charleston,S.C. Active 5. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S. C. Chapter Officers: J. W 
Hassell, Jr., Pres.; J. H. Noland, Jr., Sec. Active 96; Associate 1. 

South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City,S. Dak. Active 2; Associate |. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. 
Dak. Chapter Officers: Paul L. Carson, Pres.; Albert D. Evenson, Sec 
Active 73; Junior 1. 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Wesley 
R. Hurt, Jr., Pres.; William H. Cape, Sec. Active 83. 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla. Active 8; Associate 1. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Carlton C. Rodee, Pres; B. R. McElderry, Jr., Sec. Active 268; Junior 2; 
Associate 2 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, Tenn. Active 2. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: Robert M. 
Trent, Pres.; Laurence Perrine, Sec. Active 90; Associate 2. 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark. Chapter Officers: W. C. B. Lambert, 
Pres.; Darrell C. Terrell, Sec. Active 36. 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. Dak. Active 2. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
La. Chapter Officer: L. L. Boykin, Sec. Active 18. 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. Active 4; Associate 1. 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Ft. Worth, Tex. Active 3 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 4; Associate 2. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, Tex. Active 8. 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Okla. Active 6. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 10. 
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Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. Active 2; Associate 1. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Active 18. 

Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. Chapter Officers: Paul H. Kirkpatrick, 
Pres.; John L. Mothershead, Jr., Sec. Active 286; Junior 2. 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, Orangeburg, S.C 
Active 13; Associate 1. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Active 20. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Active 31; Associate 2. 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 16; Associate 1. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Chapter Officer: Gustave S. Wall, /’res 
Active 33; Associate 1. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Tex. Active 9 

Sullins College, Bristol, Va. Active 1. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 11. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: Launce J. Flemis- 
ter, Pres.; Monroe C. Beardsley, Sec. Active 52; Associate 1. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Chapter Officers: G. Noble Gilpin, 
Pres.; Esther B. Leffler, Sec. Active 44; Associate 2. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Edwin H. Cady, 
Pres.; Jean 1. Simpson, Sec. Active 393; Junior 37; Associate 2. 

Syracuse University (Utica College), Utica, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Harold 
W. Manner, Pres.; M. Dorisse Howe, Sec. Active 32. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 14 

Tampa, University of, Tampa, Fla. Active 5. 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 6 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind. Active 5; Associate 1 

Temple Univerity, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: Raymond S. Short, 
Pres.; Thomas E. Clayton, Sec. Active 183; Junior 1; Associate 2 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, Nashville, Tenn 
Active 17. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 4 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 21 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Chapter Officers: 
Norman L. Parks, Pres.; Lane L. Boutwell, Sec. Active 42. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: H. W. Fuller, 
Pres.; Rena Josie, Sec Active 199; Associate | 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn. Associate | 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chpter 
Officer: William F. Adams, Sec. Active 124; Associate 2 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 19; Associate 1 

Texas College, Tyler, Tex. Active 1 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Chapter Officers 
Charles C. Bajza, Pres.; R. J. Gallaway, Sec. Active 33; Junior 1 
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Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas Southern University, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officer: Samuel E. 
Warren, Pres. Active 37. 

Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Tex. Active 1. 

Texas State College, North, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Hiram J. 
Friedsam, Pres.; William T. Hagan, Sec. Active 82; Associate 3. 

Texas State College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 3; Associate 1. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Lawrence A. 
Hanley, Pres.; Mildred Swann, Sec. Active 76; Associate 2. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
Harry M. Lafferty, Pres.; Myrtice Pledger, Sec. Active 22; Associate 1. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Active 16;. 
Associate 1. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officers: Archie L. 
Leonard, Pres.; Quanah B. Lewis, Sec. Active 67; Junior 1; Associate 1. 
Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: Carey C. Thompson, 
Pres.; W. Powell Stewart, Sec. Active 228; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Texas, University of (Dental Branch), Houston, Tex. Active 18. 

Texas, University of (Medical School), Galveston, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas, University of (Texas Western College), El Paso, Tex. Active 7. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Ft. Worth, Tex. Active 7. 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pa. Active 1. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 7; Associate 1. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Tex. Active 1. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Floyd J. Brinley, 
Pres.; Brenton W. Stevenson, Sec. Active 100; Associate 2, 

Toronto, University of, Toronto, Ont. Active 9; Junior 1. 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. Active 1. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 4. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: D. G. Brinton Thomp- 
son, Pres.; Eugene W. Davis, Sec. Active 55; Associate 1. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C. Active 9. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. Chapter Officers: Jacob Uhrich, Pres.; 
Frances C. Richter, Sec. Active 45. 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: Newman B. Birk, 
Pres.; Gordon G, Evans, Sec. Active 119; Associate 2. ; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Richard 
L. Barber, Pres.; Gwynn S. McPeek, Sec. Active 187; Junior 1. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officer: I. E. Cadanhead, Jr., 
Pres. Active 50. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Active 13. 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Tex. Active 2. 


Union College, Barbourville, Ky. Chapter Officers: Horace R. Weaver, Pres.: 
James S. Steck, Sec. Active 15. 
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Union College and University, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Hans 
Hainebach, Pres.; Karl M. Schmidt, Jr., Sec. Active 87. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. Active 2. 

Union University, Jackson, Tenn. Active 6. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. Active 2. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, King's Point, N.Y. Active 34 

United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. Active 8. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 14. 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. Chapter Officers: 
Carl E. Menneken, Pres.; Eugene C. Crittenden, Jr., Sec. Active 39. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, lowa. Active 5. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Chapter Officers: Donald K. McKee, 
Pres.; Arthur F. Carlson, Sec. Active 51. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officers: James R. Herbsleb, 
Pres.; Helen Garrett, Sec. Active 29. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: Merrill H 
Gunnell, Pres.; Hubert W. Smith, Sec. Active 69. 

Utah, College of Southern, Cedar City, Utah. Active 21. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers; W. Harold 
Dalgliesh, Pres.; Dorothy Snow, Sec. Active 150; Junior 1. 


Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Ga. Chapter Officer: Harold S. Gulliver, 
Pres. Active 12. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 4. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officers: Herbert Weaver, 
Pres.; John C. Wahlke, Sec. Active 42; Junior 1. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Eloise Kuntz, Sec 
Active 114; Associate 1. 

Vermont Junior College, Montpelier, Vt. Active 1. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: Donald C. Gregg, 
Pres.; Miriam N. Marston, Sec. Active 84; Junior 1; Associate 3 

Villanova University, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: Robert P. Koob, 
Pres.; Edward J. Monahan, Sec. Active 55. 

Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. Active 2. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officers: Jesse H. 
Weatherby, Pres.; Lynn D. Abbott, Jr., Sec. Active 24. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 5. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: William A 
Grant, Pres.; Dudley Thompson, Sec. Active 64; Associate 2 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), Radford, Va. Active 24; 
Associate 1. 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Clarence C. Gray 
Ill, Pres.; Mary W. Neugent, Sec. Active 67; Junior 1. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Chapter Officer: Lawrence D. 
Smith, Sec. Active 10. 
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Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Va. Chapter Officers: William S. 
Weedon, Pres.; J. Jeffrey Auer, Sec. Active 96; Junior 1; Associate 2. 
Virginia, University of (Mary Washington College), Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chapter Officers: James H. Croushore, Pres.; Stanley F. Bulley, Sec. 

Active 48. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Chapter Officer: John F. Charles, 
Sec. Active 17; Associate 1, 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Charles L 
Kraemer, Pres.; J. Trygve Jensen, Sec. Active 38. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. Chapter Officers: Dalma A. 
Brown, Pres.; John E. Parker, Jr., Sec. Active 27. 

Wartburg College, Waverly, lowa. Active 8. 

Washburn University of Topeka, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officers: Nathaniel 
H. Evers, Pres.; Elisabeth Van Schaack, Sec. Active 39. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Chapter Officer: Jack W. Henry, 
Jr., Pres. Active 16; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Offi- 
cer: Helen M. Gould, Sec. Active 69; Junior 2; Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Chapter Officers: 
Richard H. Hagelin, Pres.; Celia B. Allen, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1; 
Associate 1. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter 
Officers: Arthur C. Hicks, Pres.; Herbert R. Hearsey, Sec. Active 29. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: Bruce 
McDuffie, Pres.; John A. Enman, Jr., Sec. Active 36. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Active 11. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: Robert F. 
Lanzillotti, Pres.; Jean M. Klopfer, Sec. Active 194; Junior 1; Associate 3. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: Bruce A. Morris- 
sette, Pres.; David B. Carpenter, Sec. Active 153; Junior 9; Associate 2. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: Edward L. 
Ullman, Pres.; Melvin Rader, Sec. Active 321; Associate 3. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: Chester H. Cable, 
Pres.; A. Dayle Wallace, Sec. Active 170; Junior 1; Associate 5. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. Active 7. 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, Glen Cove, N.Y. Active 3. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Virginia Onderdonk, 
Pres.; Hannah D. French, Sec. Active 90; Associate 3. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Evelyn Clinton, Pres.; 
Dorothy Watson, Sec. Active 29. 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Wash. Active 2. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Active 9. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officer: Laurence E. 
Gemeinhardt, Pres. Active 66. 
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West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Frank 
K. Harman, Pres.; Kenneth B. McMillen, Sec. Active 25. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Sophia P 
Nelson, Pres.; Walter E. Branche, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Julian G. 
Leach, Pres.; Susan M. Holden, Sec. Active 126; Associate 2. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannoz, W. Va. Chapter Officer: 
Samuel A. Small, Pres. Active 24; Associate 1. 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Maine. Active 1. 

Westchester County Community College, White Plains, N.Y. Active 1. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N.C. Active 5. 

Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Edgar H. 
Chapman, Pres.; Eloise Gompf, Sec. Active 34. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. Chapter Officers: Evelyn W 
Wenner, Pres.; Joseph W. Hendren, Sec. Active 27; Associate 1. 

Western Ontario, University of, London, Ont. Chapter Officers: Nelson C. 
Hart, Pres.; Dorothy Turville, Sec. Active 23. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Dallas M. 
Young, Pres.; Anne E. Kingsbury, Sec. Active 172; Junior 2; Associate 8. 

Westmar College, Le Mars, lowa. Chapter Officers: Edwin C. Danner, 
Pres.; Bernice F. Davies, Sec. Active 21. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 7. 

Westminister College, New Wilmington, Pa. Chapter Officers: Myron L. 
Simpson, Pres.; Thomas R. Wiley, Sec. Active 33; Associate 1. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Active 3. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 5. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officer: Nancy Norton, Sec. 
Active 45; Associate 1. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 7. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officers: Robert L. Whitner, 
Pres.; Richard H. Clem, Sec. Active 34. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Chapter Officer: Paul L. Rice, Pres. 
Active 23, Associate 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Active 3. 

Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: David T. 
Herman, Pres.; Francis D. Jabara, Sec. Active 88 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. Active 6 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 12. 

Willamette University, Salem, Ore. Chapter Officer: Reginald Parker, Sec 
Active 29; Associate 1 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: John K. 
Bare, Pres.; Charles H. Anderson, Sec. Active 63; Associate 1. 

William and Mary, College of, Norfolk, Va. Chapter Officer: Elizabeth M. 
Simcoe, Sec. Active 22. 
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William and Mary, College of (Richmond Professional Institute), Richmond, 
Va. Chapter Officers: Allan A. Eastman, Pres.; Verla Beckwith, Sec. 
Active 34. 

William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. Active 3. 

William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. Active 4. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: Fred H. Stocking, 
Pres.; C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., Sec. Active 58; Associate 1. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. Active 6. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 15. 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 4. 

Wingate College, Wingate, N.C. Active 1. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 2. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter Officers: Allen D. Edwards, 
Pres.; Dorothy Jones, Sec. Active 32. 

Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wis. Chapter Officers: John S. 
Schneider, Pres.; Ruth L. Thompson, Sec. Active 37; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: Ruth A. 
Nixon, Pres.; Arnold I. Temte, Sec. Active 20. 

Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wis. Chapter Officers: Maxwell M. 
Freeman, /Pres.; Lura M. Carrithers, Sec. Active 26. 

Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State College, Platteville, Wis. Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wis. Chapter Officers: Walker D. 
Wyman, Pres.; Raymond L. Garnett, Sec. Active 29; Associate 1. 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 3. 

Wisconsin State College, Superior, Wis. Active 7. 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wis. Chapter Officer: James Hellie, 
Pres. Active 26. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: Henry B. Hill, 
Pres.; Harold E. Kubly, Sec. Active 355; Junior 2; Associate 4. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Arthur L. Lutz, 
Pres.; Ruth Helsel, Sec. Active 32; Associate 1. 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 14. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. Garber Drushal, 
Pres.; Russell J. Becker, Sec. Active 37. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. 
Morley, Sec. Active 17. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officer: Gale W. McGee, 
Pres. Active 75; Associate 3. 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. Active 9. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. Active 9. 


Yakima Valley Junior College, Yakima, Wash. Chapter Officers: Herman C. 
Hopf, Pres.; Robert R. Neuenschwander, Sec. Active 9. 
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Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Chapter Officers: Roland H. Bainton, 
; 4 Pres.; William A. Christian, Sec. Active 124; Junior 1; Associate 2. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Carl 1. Youngworth, 
Pres.; Charles H. Schafer, Sec. Active 22. 
. ‘ Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Irving Linn, Pres.; 
Eli M. Levine, Sec. Active 32; Associate 2. 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio. Active 10. 
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Record of Membership for 1954 


Membership, January 1, 1954.... 43525 
Deaths. . hain 197 
Resignations and Suspensions. 1,005 
Memberships Lapsed... ... . 2,938 

— 3,530 
39,995 
Reinstatements 395 
Elections: 
Active. . 3,222 
Junior. 93 
35315 
3,620 
Total, January 1, 1955. 43,615 
Members in 985 Institutions: 
Active. 39,748 
Junior. 427 
49,175 
Other Active Members. 2,396 
Other Junior Members 258 
Associate Members. 752 
Honorary Members 34 
Total, January 1, 1955 43,615 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who 
are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are unknown; 
(2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who ceasing to be 
eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has become primarily 
administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council to Associate mem- 
bership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was discontinued in 1933. 


BUDGET OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1955 


Approved by the Council, March 6, 1955 


Receiprs 
Membership Dues... $178,213.29 
Bulletin Subscriptions & Sales 2,000 .00 
Advertising. . 600 .00 
Interest..... $25 00 
Total Income $181,638 29 

DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries (Professional Staff) 35,000 00° 
Salaries (Assistants)... 60,000 .00 
Retirement (Professional Staff); Social Security and Hospitaliza- 

tion (Professional Staff and Assistants).......... oi 4,200.00 


Office Expenses (rent, taxes, insurance, audit, furniture end equip- 
ment, stationery, supulles, printing and mimeographing, tele- 


phone and telegraph, postage and express)......... 29,750.00 
Council and Annual Meeting (business and travel) 12,600.00 
Other Organizational Expenses (President's office, Treasurer's 

honorarium, Nominating Committee) 3,200.00 
Bulletin (printing and mailing). 40,000 .00 
Committee Expenses (Committees A, E, O, T, Z) t 6,500.00 
Speakers’ Travel. . 47§ .00 
Dues in Educational and Professional Organizations 700 .00 

Total Disbursements $192,425.00} 


* Salaries of Himstead, Shannon, and Middleton. Salaries of the new General 
Secretary, and of the proposed additions to the professional staff, are not included 
in this budget. See under Budget in the “Record of Council Meetings” elsewhere 
in thisissue. (p. 106) 

t For Committees A, E, and T, these are field expenses only they do not include 
stenographic, mimeographing, mailing, and other expenses, charged to the Central 
Office. These expenses are heavy, especially in the case of Committee A. 

t This budget provides for an estimated deficit of approximately $10,750.00. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies, subject 
to modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membershi 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the a 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $7.50. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. peer of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. be the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 836 nominations for Active membership and 
20 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission ot 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Thelma Wallace; Alabama State College for Negroes» 
Umer G. Hathaway; University of Alabama, Arthur H. Wuehrmann; Uni- 
versity of Alaska, Alfred M. Bork, Tom E. Brady, Frederick C. Dean, Mah- 
moud El-Melehy, Joseph B. Fetzer, Paul R. Hagelbarger, Charles J. Keim, 
Charles Sargent; Allegheny College, Herbert F. Hess; American University, 
Austin Van der Slice; Anderson College and Theoiogical Seminary, Elaine J. 
Harper; Arizona State College (Tempe), Jean Hopkins, Paul Huber; Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Stewart Becker, Keith C. Hamilton, Leahmae McCoy, 
John W. Robson; Arkansas State College, Barbara |. Cuthbertson, L. Mar- 
shall Dinsmore, E. F. Nothern, Howard W. Pasmore, Lucille Taylor; Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Robert Siegfried; University of Arkansas (Medical School), 
Thomas R. Cox, Eva F. Dodge, Richard V. Ebert, Isadore Meschan, James T. 
Wortham; Army Language School, Philippe Tchentzoff, George C. Wang. 
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Bakersfield College, Charles R. Metzger, Paul Walker; Baldwin Wallace 
College, Kenneth O. Snapp, Roger J. Williams, Jr.; Ball State Teachers 
College, Robert J. Cooke, James H. M. Erickson, Joseph W. Hollis, Donald 
S. Mac Vean, George W. Rogers, Paul B. Williams; Baylor University, Hay- 
wood R. Shuford, Jr.; Beaver College, Donald W. Disbrow; Beloit College, 
John P. Smith; Bethune-Cookman College, Richard K. Seckinger; Boise 
Junior College, Ada Y. Hatch; Bowling Green State University, Miriam S. 
DeLargey; Bradley University, Byron K. Brown, Russell W. Sarff; Brigham 
Young University, Mark K. Allen; Brooklyn College, Samuel Goldberg, 
Antonia Guerrero, Adelaide Jablonsky, Mark E. Parks, Mary K. Wilson; 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Stephen P. Hoffman, Jr., J. Lawrence Katz, 
Ernst M. Loebl, Seymour Schuster; Bucknell University, J. Charles Jones. 


California Institute of Technology, Paul Bowerman, Norman H. Brooks, 
C. Hewitt Dix, Albert T. Ellis, Alexander Goetz, Richard H. Jahns, Geoffrey 
Keighley, Lester Lees, H. Victor Neher, Charles H. Papas, Blane R. Parkin, 
Stanford S. Penner, Lloyd C. Pray, Verner Schomaker, George Streisinger, 
George C. Webster; Canisius College, John L. Blum, William F. Kean, 
John M. Skalski; Carson-Newman College, ‘Alma Baskerville, Harvey B. 
Hatcher; Catholic University of America, M. Lucille Kinlein, John J. Me- 
Clafferty, Agnita M. Moyland, Robert B. Nordberg, Mary L. Paynick, Arlene 
D. Schweitzer, W. Dorothy Tousignant; Cedar Crest College, Anna Smislova; 
Central State College (Ohio), Paul McStallworth; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wilson Branch), Philip S. Denenfeld, Eugene T. Gendlin, Warren C. Miller, 
Michael Porte, Matthew Prastein, Thalia Selz; University of Chicago, Eric P. 
Hamp; University of Cincinnati, Myrl E. Bottomley, Frank D. Emerson, 
Paul E. Foldes, Robert Gebhart, Wilbur R. Lester, Mathias Noheimer, 
Wyman W. Parker; The Citadel, Lee P. Hutchison; Citrus Junior College, 
Harold L. Sunderland; The City College, Sherburne F. Barber, Bernard 
Bellush; Clark College (Washington), J. Manning Nelson, Anna Pechanec; 
Clarke College, Thomas H. Napiecinski; Clarkson College of Technology, 
Robert J. McGill; Clemson Agricultural College, Lehman M. Bauknight; 
Coe College; Nadine Fillmore, Agnes Hibbs; Colgate University, Jerome 
Balmuth, Bruce M. Brown, Robert J. Bull, Arnold L. Herstand, John B. 
Hoben, Elwyn Sterling, James R. Sunwall; Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Majorie Ball; Colorado College, Joyce A. Charles, Norman 
Cornick, Carlton Gamer, Richard Warnock; Colorado State College of 
Education, Vincent A. Cyphers, Marjorie Harkness, M. Lucile Harrison, 
Elizabeth Lehr, Vera L. Newburn, Pauline C. Pogue, Lee Pollard; Western 
State College of Colorado, Gerald M. Coble, Henry O. Hart; University of 
Colorado, Lee J. Stohlbrost; Columbia College, Marguerite Rogers: Columbia 
University, Florence Hollis, Virginia Parrott; The Cooper Union, Gerd 
Muehsam, Kazem Omidvar; Cornell University, William W. Austin, Nyle C. 
Brady, Paul R. Broten, Robert F. Coffin, Calvin R. Edwards, Jeffrey H. 
Fryer, Lauriat Lane, Jr., Edward C. Raney, Edward L. Ruhe, Thomas W. 
Silk, Fred Slavick, Donald E. Williams. 


i 
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Dartmouth College, Raymond W. Barratt, Diran Bodenhorn, Kenneth R 
Davis, Robert Gutman, Alexander Laing, James P. Logan, Harry T. Schultz; 
Davidson College, John R. Satterfield; Delaware State College, John R 
Price; Delta State Teachers College, Carol Brumby, Birdie C. Hale, Evelyn A 
Hammett, Kathryn Keener, Doxie Shuler, Roy L. Wiley; De Paul University, 
Albert G. Giordano, Ernest Weinwurm; DePauw University, Clifton Phillips; 
Dickinson College, George Frogen; Drake University, Julian R. McQuiston, 
Snell Putney, Irwin F. Thomle, Joe D. Woods; Drew University, Frederick A 
Shippey. 

Elmhurst College, William R. Barclay, Benjamin M. Jaques, Marguerite S 
Kaufman, August J. Molnar, Harold P. Wukasch; Elmira College, Emily F 
Brady; Emory University, Trevor Evans, Frank W. Fales, Helen Hagan, 
Albert I. Lansing, Andrew Lasslo, Harry L. Williams. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, John MacEachen; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, Ansley A. Abraham, Robert L. Williams; Florida 
State University, Florence Cole, Alvin V. Fend, Martha Moore, Nancy W 
Smith, Frances Tacionis; Fort Hays Kansas State College, Eleanor Caldwell, 
Charles P. Foote, Judith J. Radke, John C. Thorns, Jr.; Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Walter H. Leser; Fresno State College, Erling H. Erlandson, 
William C. Wayne. 

Geneva College, Becky T. Kerns, Doris E. Nevin; George Pepperdine 
College, Russell C. Cannon, I. Gaynelle Denison; George Washington Uni- 
versity, David S. Brown; Georgetown University, Louis Levy; Georgia State 
College for Women, Jane F. White; University of Georgia, Aleene Cross, 
Harold W. Young; University of Georgia (Atlanta Division), H. Reid Hunter, 
Charles C. Mitchell, Henry C. Pepper, Ray Taylor; Goucher College, John 
H. Brown, Barbara G. Johnson; Grinnell College, Dorothy L. Hoza, William 
T. McKibben, Stephen L. Speronis 

Hamilton College, William J. Park; Hamline University, Bernard C 
Graves, Julianna Schmidt; Hampton Institute, Cornelius B. Baytop; Hanover 
College, Stanley B. Wheater; Hartwick College, Forrest W. Miller; Harvard 
University, Daniel Abranson; University of Hawaii, Donald M. Kinch, 
Joseph O'Rourke, Jr., Landon A. Sarver; High Point College, Robert E 
McDonald; Hofstra College, Edward A. Chalfant, James S. Edmundson, 
Vincent W. Gillen, John F. Hopkins, Gerrit P. Judd IV, George Mannello, 
Robert Myron, Harry H. Rains, Herbert D. Rosenbaum, Leonard Steinberg, 
University of Houston, Margaret M. Browne, Dean O. Gray, John W. Meaney; 
Howard University, John B. Johnson; Humboldt State College, William J 
Wasserman. 

University of Idaho, Kenneth A. Bush, Kenneth E. Grimm; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Frank W. Blanning, Charles Canon, Elizabeth 
C. Lane; Southern Illinois University, William E. Crane, Gabriel Tsiang, 
University of Illinois, Bruce Edwards, Fred E. Fiedler, Bruce L. Hicks, Colleen 
J. Kirk, Jum C. Nunnally, Jr., George A. Steiner; University of Illinois 
(Navy Pier), William J. Dembski, Herbert D. Harris, Rowland Rathbun, 
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John E. Walley, Lester D. White; Indiana State Teachers College, Ola 
Jerry; Indiana University, Merrill J. Allen, Harvard L. Armus, Loren D. 
Ayres, Milton B. Byrd, Ledford C. Carter, Aubrey Diller, Kenneth R. Dorst, 
Opal Gilbert, Eberhard Hopf, J. A. Jones, Margaret L. Jones, Charles D. 
Kelso, Richard N. Kramer, Michael G. McCann, Stuart MacClintock, Marion 
A. McGhehey, Poynter McEvoy, Patricia Meyer, Alton Pickens, Edgar L. 
Richardson, Hilda A. Sherwin, Marie Zorn; Iowa State College, Dwight M. 
Bannister, George M. Beal, Raymond R. Beneke, Clarence E. Bundy, Wayne 
S. Cole, Phillips G. Davies, Frank M. Di Paul, Henry W. Hinck, Herbert B. 
Howell, Carl C. Malone, James J. Wallace; Iowa State Teachers College, 
Paul Bradley, Chester R. Brothers, Richard L. Flowers, Jr., George R. Poage, 
Donald O. Rod, Mary E. Roof, Constance D. Schraemeyer, Florence Seeber, 
Mildred M. Walter, Lawrence S. Wright; State University of lowa, Norman C. 
Baenziger, Harold Bellingham, Dorothy W. Cheng, Herbert F. Hasenclever, 
Dick A. Leabo, Edward F. Mason, Ellis H. Newsome, William E. Porter, 
Vernon B. Van Dyke, Marjorie A. Zumstein. 


Jacksonville Junior College, James B. Fleek, Svea M. A. Risto, Art Trubi- 
ano; Jamestown College, Howard M. Droste, Harold Strandness; Jersey 
City Junior College, Stephen F. Roach; Johns Hopkins University, David M. 
Gould, Jeng M. Hsu, Stanley D. Imber, André T. Jagendorf, Louis Lasagna, 
Edward F. Mac Nichol, Jr., Gertrude Maengwyn-Davies, Menahem Mansoor, 
George W. Smith, Thomas E. Starzl, Anthony R. Stone, Carl P. Swanson, 
Charles D. Swartz, Robert W. Zwanzig; Juilliard School of Music, Marion S. 
Freschl, Irwin Freundlich. 

Kansas State College, Val W. Woodward; University of Kansas, Robert 
Branner, Roy L. Kidman, William A. Martin, Jr., David Shusterman; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Robert W. Bagley, Tadeusz Leser, William K. Plucknett; 
Kenyon College, Thomas J. Edwards. 

Lafayette College, Lewis D. Clark; Lake Forest College, Edgar Andersons; 
Lewis and Clark College, John B. Harrington; Lindenwood College, William 
C. Engram; Little Rock Junior College, Benjamin A. Hardy; Long Beach 
State College, James H. F. Noguer, Richard H. Wilde; Long Island University 
(First Institute of Podiatry), Milton Henenfeld; Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Amos W. Ford; Louisiana State University, Eugene L. Gaier; Lowell 
Technological Institute, Norwood H. Keeney; Loyola University (Illinois), 
Georgia A. Snell; Loyola University (Louisiana), Mark D. Horne; Loyola 
University of Los Angeles, Ted DeLay, William F. Fitzgerald, James H. Robb, 
Anthony F. Turhollow; Lycoming College, Robert L. Cann, Jeannette 
Confer, Logan A. Richmond, C. Ruth Schenley, Virginia J. Smith, Armand J. 
VanBaelen, Leonard T. Wright. 

Macalester College, Albert L. Jamison, Dorothy M. Michel, J. Albert 
Palmer; Manhattan College, Benjamin S. Alimena, Edwards O. Hynard, G. 
Michael Mestice, Fabian L. Rouke, Luke Titone, Howard N. Warger, Joseph 
Zamparo; Marquette University, Beth J. Phillips, Herbert G. Zollitsch; 
University of Maryland, Robert G. Carey, L. J. Enright, Robert M. Pierson, 
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E. Roderick Shipley; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Boston), 
Katharine E. Barr; Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), 
Ralph S. Bates, Miriam M. Reinhart; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(North Adams), Harry L. Crowley; Memphis State College, Earl W. McGee; 
Meredith College, Lucy A. Neblett; Miami University, Homer Abegglen, 
Garnet Austin, Charles W. Bangert, Jacques R. Breitenbucher, Warren 
Castle, Harry F. Davis, Wallace I. Edwards, Langdon Elsbree, Maurice F. 
Foss, Walter H. Gregg, Albert A. Grinnell, Harold L. Haley, John R. Harrison, 
Robert E. Howard, Charles B. Huelsman, Jr., Lawrence Hynes, Bertha E. 
Mathias, Everett J. Miltenberger, Raymond L. Moloney, Albert A. Moore, 
Robert E. Rueggeberg, G. Gene Santavicca, Richard L. Schilling, Charles E. 
Stousland, Christena M. Wahl, Elizabeth M. Walker; University of Miami, 
Dora E. Blackmon, Marion J. Cario, Lester R. Wheeler; Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Walter A. Chojnowski, Laurence W. Sain; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Stanley Kuffel; Michigan State College, 
Paul Bakan, Moiree Compere, David K. Heenan, Boris Musulin, Robert 
Pfeiffer, J. Frederick Smithcors, A. L. Thurman, Jr.; Michigan State Normal 
College, Ruth G. Fenwick, Gordon W. Fielder, Jane A. Speckhard; University 
of Michigan, José Bebin, Richard K. Brown, Kenneth P. Davis, Anna S. 
Elonen, Hubert M. English, Jr., Violet K. Hanley, Donat K. Kazarinoff, 
Kent W. Leach, Stephen B. Preston, Waldo E. Sweet; Millikin University, 
David F. Driesbach; Millsaps College, Harry C. Dillingham, Milton C. White; 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead), Catherine Cater, Dorothy E. 
Johnson; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Amy H. Dale, 
Robert J. Stevenson; University of Minnesota, Philip T. Meyers, Alek A. 
Rozental, Frederick M. Swain, Jr.; Mississippi College, Roy E. Watkins; 
Mississippi Southern College, Herman Boroughs, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Howard Lynch, Chalmers O. Nelson; University of Mississippi, 
Lyle Babcock, Italo S. Iaricci, Robert Marsden, John E. Paul, Mildred §. 
Topp; Central Missouri State College, Sara F. Cattle; Northwest Missouri 
State College, Charles E. Koerble; Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Hazel B. Lamb; Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Max E 
Bell; University of Missouri, Carmel W. Ballew, C. LeRoy Day, Joe W. Duck, 
Marvin P. Evenson, Pauline G. Garrett, Joseph C. Hogan. Montana State 
University, Albert W. Stone; Monterey Peninsula College, Joseph D. Blacow; 
Montgomery Junior College, F. Frank Rubini, Alice J. Thurston; Morgan 
State College, Earl R. Moses; Mount Holyoke College, Alice Bourneuf; 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Bernard S. Kaliss; Muhlenberg College, Minotte 
M. Chatfield. 

University of Nebraska, Clarence E. Flick; University of New Hampshire, 
Winifred M. Clark, Wilfred T. Harwood, Ruth McDonald; New Mexico 
Highlands University, Floyd W. Kelly; New Mexico Military Institute, 
William F. Harris, Paul Mount-Campbell, Irby C. Nichols, Jr.; University of 
New Mexico, Jerrold Walden. 


State University of New York—College for Teachers at Albany, Edward H. 
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Sargent, Jr.; Teachers College at Brockport, Anthony M. Delulio; Teachers 
College at Cortland, Victor Bahou, Frederick E. Bieler, Joseph A. Del Popolo, 
Mary L. Dickinson, Albert E. Lawrence, Robert F. Lewis, John Mach, Delmar 
C. Palm, Lloyd C. Parks, Marie Riley, John Sinacore, Margaret W. Turner; 
Teachers College at Fredonia, Robert D. Price, Joseph J. Shea; Teachers 
College at Geneseo, Roberta Schlosser; Teachers College at New Paltz, 
Robert J. Strothenke; Teachers College at Oswego, Alice Sutkaitis. 

New York University, Bernard Altshuler, Alvin K. Aster, Kathryn W. Bell, 
Norman S. Cooper, Ralph B. Flanders, Abraham L. Gitlow, John van Heijen- 
oort, Charles H. Helliwell, Allen J. Hoost, Paul Parnell, Stewart W. Rowe, 
Joseph Tanenhaus; Newark College of Engineering, Kenneth P. Swallow; 
North Carolina State College, Lincoln F. Ladd, Joseph A. Porter, Jr., Robert 
B. White, Jr.; University of North Carolina, Lowell D. Ashby, Barbara Bern- 
ard, John Ehle, Jean I. Rebentisch, Jan P. Schinhan; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Kenneth Aulsebrook, Glenn W. Fisher; University of North 
“ Dakota, Dinah S. Baker, Herbert Fromm, Hugh G. Hansen, F. D. Holland, 
Jr., Robert Holland, Wayne R. Kube, Jay Melrose, Michael Polovitz, Wilbur 
F. Potter, Donald E. Severson, Edwin A. Whalin, Jr.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Charles E. Barnum, George M. Cohen, Robert J. Cranford, Boris Parl; 
University of Notre Dame, Vincent E. Smith, Robert Weinstock, Lionel D. 
Wyld. 

Occidental College, George H. Cleland; Ohio State University, Virginia S. 
Cook, Leo Estel, Walter C. Sweet; Ohio Wesleyan University, Eleanor C. 
Johnston, Philip C. Limbacher, Jack W. Marken, Robert F. Melvill, John D. 
Murati, Marion A. Sanborn, Constance C. Whitaker; Orange County Com- 
munity College, Michael Brick; Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ruth E. Bebber; Oregon State College, Edward C. Bubl, Clara W. Edaburn, 
Daniel D. Evans, Hilda M. Jones, Fred M. Shideler, David G. Spencer, 
Lester B. Strickler; Oregon State System of Higher Education (Portland 
State Extension Service), Heien B. Browne, James S. Hart, Ruth S. Lottridge, 
N. Joan Reynolds; University of Oregon, Roger L. Clubb, Ned J. Davison, 
George E. Etue, Jr., Grace Graham, Jean Guédenet, James Kezer, Daniel 
Krempel, Ira D. Lee, Edmond M. Mac Collin, Mildred B. Ringo, Max D. 
Risinger, Robert L. San Soucie, Robert Vagner, Henry W. Von Holt, Jr., 
John N. Warren. 

Pace College, A. Edward Fogel, Herman Limberg; College of the Pacific, 
John W. Crawford, Edwin Ding, Helen B. Dooley-Hodgins, Harriet Sheldon, 
Frederick E. Steinhauser; Pacific Lutheran College, Anne E. Knudson, Harold 
J. Leraas; Pennsylvania College for Women, Natalie Barish, John W. Cum- 
mins, Meredith P. Gilpatrick, Alfred E. Pierce, Patricia C. Redick; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Irving W. Foltz, Ralph H. 
Smith; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville), Theodore H. 
Rupp; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), Alan P. Mewha; 
Pennsylvania State University, Simon Belasco, Sam Shulits; University of 
Pennsylvania, Robert F. White, Jr.; University of Pittsburgh, Irwin Bendet, 
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Eleanor H. Berge, Charles H. Duncan, Edwin H. Hill, Harold L. Segal, 
George H. Shames, Carl E. Wedekind; Plymouth Teachers College, Bernard 
Rabin; University of Portland, Leonid Enari, Ernest Hayes; Prairie View 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Hazelyn D. Scott; Pratt Institute, 
Richard J. Bové, Roger L. Crossgrove, Arnold Friedinann, Marion Hertzler, 
Irving A. Taylor, Demetrius Zelios; Princeton University, Harold E. Lurier, 
Richard K. Seymour, F. Wilson Smith; University of Puerto Rico, Edwin 
Toro-Goyco; Purdue University, Patrick F. Belcastro, James W. Cobbte, 
L. Winston Cone, Richard Kessler, Robert C. Nagler, Harold W. Porter 

University of Rhode Island, Hugh D. Cochrane, Niels Rorholm, Andrew 
Velletri; University of Rochester, Joseph W. Cole, John H. Kautsky, William 
A. Small; Rutgers University, Arthur C. Young. 

St. John’s University (Minnesota), William L. Cofell, Joseph F. Heininger, 
Emerson Hynes, Justus G. Lawler, Robert F. O’Brien; St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Robert C. Goodridge; St. Michael’s College, John J. Devlin, Jr.; St. 
Olaf College, Pau! Ensrud, Carlyle W. Holte, Kenneth L. Jennings, Jo Ann 
Magnuson, Ella H. Roe; San Antonio College, James D. Bennett II; San 
Francisco State College, Dan D. Tarbell; San Jose State College, Richard G. 
Tansey; Santa Monica City College, Evan B. Brockett; Sarah Lawrence 
College, Adda B. Bozeman, Albert Lauterbach, Helen M. Lynd; Savannah 
State College, Walter Larkins; Shurtleff College, Edward Sittler; Smith 
College, Daniel Aaron, Wendell S. Johnson, Donald Sheehan; University of 
South Carolina, Donald O. Bushman, Craig L. Dozier, Newton Edwards, 
Joseph D. Grugan, David H. Means, Margaret H. Moses, Josephine A. Piekarz, 
James W. Ratliff, Jr.; South Dakota State College, RL. Kristjanson; Ste- 
phens College, Byron L. Osborne, Jr.; Stetson University, Richard B. Morland; 
Susquehanna University, Amos A. Stagg, Jr.; Sweet Briar College, Harriet H. 
Rogers; Syracuse University, Wilbert A. Berg, Floyd Covert, John R. Hart- 
nett, Wallace R. McAllister, William Mangin, Ernest J. Milner; Syracuse 
University (Utica College), Rosemary E. Ullrich. 

Temple University, Robert R. Bell, Roselynd Largman, Frank T. Y. Liu, 
Elmer L. Offenbacher, Leon Ovsiew, David S. Sarner, Charles Sass, Anita 
Shmukler, Wayne A. Smith, John M. Ward; Middle Tennessee State College, 
Robert E. Corlew; University of Tennessee, G. Eugene Albert, James F 
Davidson, Joseph L. Frye, Michael J. Joncich, Madeline Kneberg, Thomas 
M. N. Lewis, Lawrence F. Silverman, Joseph F. Trosper; North Texas State 
College, C. Grant Ferguson; University of Texas (Dental Branch), James 
Burkhart; University of Texas (Medical School), Federico Gonzales; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Helen K. Cramer, Andrew Fejer; Trinity College (Connecti- 
cut), W. Scott Worrall; Tufts University, Kathryn A. McCarthy; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Frank L. Keller, John P. McGovern. 

Union College (Kentucky), Francis Cole; Union College and University, 
William B. Martin, Jr., Alan Nelson, William H. Oldenbrook; U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, David MacKenzie; U. S. Naval Postgraduate School, 
James E. Sinclair; Upsala College, Carl E. Glans, Ralph O. Hjelm, Salvatore 
Picillo, Gunars Salins; University of Utah, Roscoe H. Woolley 
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Vanderbilt University, Robert L. Gilmore; University of Vermont, Leonidas 
M. Jones; Medical College of Virginia, Richard Slatten; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Warren K. Stone; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College), 
Nicolé Lo Mascolo, Joan E. Morgan; University of Virginia, Irby B. Cauthen, 
Jr., Francis Duke, Robert N. Hoskins, Nelson T. Leavings, Jr., Edward J. 
McShane. 

Wabash College, Owen Duston; Wagner Lutheran College, Gertrude Anger, 
Charles W. Carpenter II, Harald C. Normann, Sigvart J. Steen, Esther C. 
Wood; Central Washington College of Education, Beatrice Haan, Roy PF. 
Ruebel, T. Dean Stinson; Washington and Jefferson College, Warren E. 
Lemley; State College of Washington, Jerome Green, Donald L. Masson, 
Vernelle L. Meusborn; Washington University, Nicholas Babchuk, Lorene A. 
Bahn, John T. Bird, Jr., Paul J. Campisi, William H. Crawford, Thomas H. 
Eliot, C. Harvey Gardiner, Peter Geist, Thomas F. Gould, Earl G. Herming- 
haus, Frederick H. Kanfer, Abel G. Ossorio, Ralph C. Patrick, Jr., Robert D. 
Sard, Elizabeth Schrieber, Carl E. Sherrick, Jr., Morris S. Wortman; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Franklin Badgley, William B. Ballis, Walter L. Dunn, 
Henry R. Fea, Ward Fulcher, Franklyn D. Holzman, Donald L. Kinzer, 
Alfred A. Meyer, Peter Misch, Frank Neumann, Douglas Osborne, Robert A. 
Sutermeister, Gerard R. Torrence, E. P. Winter, Crispin M. Wood; Wayne 
University, J. Russell Bright, Marion Edman, Richard B. Hahn, Wilhelmine 
L. Haley, Manetta Heidman, Philip W. Jackson. Stanley Kirschner, Dorothy 
LaSalle, Nicholas M. Lazar, Vivian Mathews, Charles A. Nagler, Charles H. 
Nilon, Harold F. Powell, Robert R. Speckhard, Edith L. Wellever, Rico 
Zenti; West Liberty State College, Keith H. Burdick; Western Carolina 
College, Kaffin R. Hayes; Western Reserve University, Sanford Cohen, 
Frances H. Cunningham, E. Gwendolyn Fortune, Kingsley H. Keiber, Wilma 
A. Minniear, Herbert P. Secher; Municipal University of Wichita, Richard H. 
Bloomer, George A. Comstcck, Robert W. Duncan, Vivian V. Rockwood, 
James K. Sours, Roberta J. Wills; College of William and Mary (Norfolk 
Division), Herbert L. Sebren; Winthrop College, John A. Freeman, Hampton 
M. Jarrell; University of Wisconsin, William H. Stone, Homer D. Swander; 
Wittenberg College, Pauline Metzger, Virgil E. Rahn; College of Wooster, 
Lois E. Allison; University of Wyoming, Britta James. 

Yale University, Leonard D. Eron; Youngstown College, John W. Bare, 
Stephen V. Fulkerson, Walter E. Mayer, Eugene D. Scudder, Joseph F. 
Swartz, Yu-Min Sze. 


Junior 


Alabama Poiytechnic Institute, Paul G. Blacketor, Melvin D. Long; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Jean P. Trudel; Cornell University, Carl Klaus; Florida 
State University, Hoyt E. Bowen, Tenhoe E. Hermanson, Morris G. Sica; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Kenimer H. Morgan; University of 
Hawaii, Roland J. Lunday; University of Illinois, Harry G. Haile; Indiana 
University, Frank A. Hayes; University of Michigan, Zane B. Carothers; 
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Syracuse University, A. Walter Olson; Tulane University of Louisiana, Egon 
de Kamarasy; Virginia State College, Florence J. Cobb; Washington University, 
Lee E. Schroeder; Yale University, Margaret H. Foreman; Not in Accredited 
Institutional Connection, Hortense Doyle (Graduate work, Xavier University, 
Ohio), Grand Coteau, Louisiana; Clifford C. Menger (LL.M., Brooklyn Law 
School), North Bergen, New Jersey; John W. Stone (M.B.A., University of 
Michigan ), Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1060 Active and 22 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, George M. Brooke, William Turner; Adelphi College, 
Mildred Johansson; Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Lena V. 
Strode; Alabama College, Herbert W. Eber; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
William H. Coffield; University of Alabama, Harry Cohen, James H. Eads, Jr., 
Clifford A. Fines, William G. Gatling, Frederick L. Kelly, Jr., Melvin D. Lands- 
berg, Clarence A. Moore, Edward D. Morgan, Jane S. Porter, Ben M. Seel- 
binder, William C. Stapleton, Jr., Theodor D. Sterling, Hugh L. Taylor, 
Harry S. Upshaw, Robert N. Whitehurst; Albany State College, Ophelia G. 
Andrews, John R. Crawford, Robert H. Simmons; Albion College, Elizabeth 
R. Hosmer; Albright College, James Reppert, Daniel F. Skeath; Allegheny 
College, Mary E. Brasch; American University, Sarah Baker, Robert F. Gates; 
Amherst College, Jonathan Bishop, Robert Breusch, Norton Garfinkle, John 
B. Halsted, Edwin B. Pettet, Walter A. Sedelow, Jr., Dudley H. Towne; 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Isabel F. Jones, Joy M. Kirchner, Julian 
C. Yoder; Arizona State College (Tempe), E. Grant Moody; University of 
Arizona, Phyllis Ball, Delores J. Belk, Fleming; Bennett, Laurence A. Carruth, 
Arden D. Day, Florence A. Emert, Warner D. Fisher, Lutie Lee Highley, 
Patricia P. Paylore, Donald M. Powell, Carl Roubicek, Dorothy F. Siebecker, 
Lois G. Smith, John E. Thayer, Jr.; Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Edward P. Ryan, Herman C. Steelman; Arkansas State College, 
Lillian Barton, Dean B. Ellis, Richard D. Meyer; University of Arkansas, 
Frances E. Clayton, James E. Vance, Jr.; Army Language School, Sidika 
Turner. 

Bakersfield College, Joe Gorman, Edna Keough; Ball State Teachers 
College, Ernest W. Anderson, Sylvia Carlton, Porter B. Nesbitt, David L. 
Scruton, David W. Shepard, Edward W. Stowe, Jerry V. Tobias; Baylor 
University, Emogene Parker; Berea College, Carol Gesner, Faunice Hubble, 
Sally Wilkerson; Bishop College, Emanuel Sarkisyanz; Blackburn College, 
Edward Lyons; Boise Junior College, Ruth McBirney, Robert E. Rose; 
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Boston University, John T. Greene, Lester J. Murdock; Bowdoin College, 
George D. Bearce, Jr.; Bowling Green State University, Catherine Ellis, 
Lawrence W. Fox, Robert E. Hazeltine, Ruth Kilmer, Ruby L. King, Virginia‘ 
Merrell, Hubert P. Stone, Margaret Yocom; Brandeis University, George 
Fischer; Univeristy of Bridgeport, Victor C. Swain; Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Gaylon L. Caldwell, Clawson Cannon, Richard D. Poll, R. Neal Richards; 
Bucknell University, Mark C. Ebersole, John W. Tilton; University of Buffalo, 
Noel R. Rose. 

University of California (Los Angeles), Hellene N. Jensen, John H. Woodruff, 
Jr; Capital University, Thelma I. Schoonover; Carroll College (Wisconsin), 
Clarence Storla; Carson-Newman College, Werner J. Fries, Edward H. Gibson 
III, Ruth Harris, Elmer W. Sydnor, Lowell R. Tillett, Carl T. Vance; Case 
Institute of Technology, Bertram Herzog, Ernest B. Leach, Robert H. Welker; 
Catholic University of America, James G. Brennan, Margery E. Drake, 
Patrick W. Gearty, William H. Graham, Gottfried O. Lang, Joseph S. Magrath, 
Jr., H. Emerson Meyers, Vaclav Mostecky, John C. Oehmann, Gabrielle 
Rogers, Mary E. Smith; Central State College (Ohio), Leonard C. Archer, 
Dorothy Zeiger; Centre College of Kentucky, Earland Ritchie, LeRoy W. 
Ulirich; University of Cincinnati, Aaron Adams, Oscar E. Anderson, Jr., 
Bentley B. Gilbert, Jurgen H. Roetter, James G. Sheehan, Raymond R. 
Suskind; The City College, Howard L. Adelson, Irving Branman, Marvin 
Magalaner, Robert Sonkin; Clark College (Washington), Margaret P. John- 
son, C. R. Schmitkin; Clemson College, John B. Howell, Jr; Coe College, 
Leonard Schatzman; Colgate University, John A. Finger; Colorado Agricul- . 
tural and Mechanical College, Lawrence R. Dawson, Richard Hopkins; 
Colorado College, Dane K. Roberts; University of Colorado, Wayman J. 
Crow; Columbia University, Bernice E. Anderson, Guenter Lewy; Connecticut 
College, Alice T. Schafer; University of Connecticut, William Eastman, Ralph 
G. Eckert, Harold D. Gunn; University of Connecticut (Hartford Branch), 
James M. Kinghorn; The Cooper Union, George Alicakos, William J. Burlant, 
Saul R. Locke, Kenneth E. Lofgren, Walter Middleton; Cornell College, 
Arthur H. Blue, Halbert F. Gates, Howard J. Thompson. 

Dartmouth College, Alan R. Anderson, James B. Jones; Davidson College, 
L. Malcolm McAfee, Donald B. Plott; Delta State Teachers College, Ethel 
Cain, Richard L. Caylor, Henry J. Jacob; DePaul University, Harry Abra- 
hams; Dickinson College, Robert A. Dentler, Lucy H. Doney, George W. 
Eason, J. Patrick Pattinson, Lionel D. Peterkin, M. Richard Sia, Raymond P. 
Stone, Irving Yaverbaum; Dillard University, John B. Furey, Giles A. Hubert, 
Paul E. Thetford, Willie White; Drake University, Earl E. Balthazar, Edwin 
L. Becker; University of Dubuque, Arline S. Hartel, Franklin F. LeJeune, J. 
Stanley Taylor, Ralph L. Towne, Jr.; Duke University, Robert F. Durden, 
William M. Fairbank, Douglas G. Hartle, Thelma Ingles, Barnet Kottler, 
Harold W. Lewis, George T. Lodge, Ian O. MacConochie, Lionel W. Mc- 
Kenzie, Henry W. Newson, Howard T. Odum, Aubrey E. Palmer, Josephine 
Rappaport, Robert M. Williamson, Charles R. Young; Duquesne University, 
Amor Gosfield, Lawrence J. Minet. 
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East Carolina College, Keith D. Holmes; Elmhurst College, C. Hobart 
Edgren, Donna Gras, Oliver M. Langhorst, Mary Anne Player, Helen M. 
Strong, Robert W. Swords, Eugene S. Wehrli, Herman B. Weissman; Elmira 
College, Harry S. Ditchett, Robert W. Friedrich, Marion Goddard, Joseph 
Golden, Mary F. Hull, Jean L. Parker; Emory University, Homer Edwards, 
Jr., Carl C. Pfeiffer. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, John P. Carolan; Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University, Sylvester R. Bright, Charles B. E. Freeman, Joseph E. 
Gibbs, Oswald A. Lampkins, Robert J. R. Largen, Andrew J. Polk; Florida State 
University, Calvin J. Billman, Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr., Martha G. Chapman, 
Louise Galloway, Agnes Gregory, Dorothy D. Hayes, Roy N. Jervis, Donald 
Merriman, Maxine S. Putnam, Sara K. Srygley, Virginia S. Williamson; 
University of Florida, Harry J. Duffy, Jr., Robert B. Marcus, Edgar A. 
Stewart, Jr., Paul B. Tunison, Henry M. Wallbrunn, James L. Yount; Fort 
Hays Kansas State College, Leland Bartholomew, Jack R. Heather, Helen A. 
McCullough, Doris V. Stage, Kenneth E. White; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Frank D. Enck, Arthur E. Harriman, George H. Lane, Jr., David C. 
Motter, Carl F. A. Sievert; Furman University, Paul G. Hatcher, J. Reid 
Patterson. 

Geneva College, David M. Carson, Paul H. Chapman, D. Ray Wilcox; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Roosevelt Basler, Erick L. Lindman, J. 
Russell Whitaker, Theodore Woodward; Georgetown University, Thomas R. 
Gorman; Georgia Institute of Technology, Milton Chaikin; University of 
Georgia, Robert G. McPherson, F. Avola Whitesell; University of Georgia 
(Atlanta Division), Henry T. Malone; Gettysburg College, Oliver W. Helm- 
rich, Philip E. Johnson; Grinnell College, Madge Phillips; Gulf Park College, 
Richard F. Campbell, Roy Hudgens, Jr. 

Hampton Institute, James S. Barnes, Webster Powell; Harvard University, 
James Bieri; University of Hawaii, Phillip S. Atkinson, Lillian R. Gibson, Anne 
W. Jones, Frederick B. Lewis, Jr., Edward W. Mill, T. Foster Teevan; High 
Point College, Arthur S. Withers; Hofstra College, Robert Davison, Robert P. 
McCourt, Matthew Simon; Hood College, Floyd H. Taylor, Marie-Antoinette 
Untereiner; University of Houston, Elizabeth Brandon, Darrell B. Carter, 
N. Catherine Cominsky, Mary Graves, L. Standlee Mitchell, H. Kendall 
Revnolds, Evelyn S. Thompson; Hunter College, Henry R. Kann, Louis 
Kleinfeld. 

College of Idaho, William E. Wallace; Idaho State College, Richard A, 
Bekan, John J. Dering, Annette S. Lefkowitz; University of Idaho, James R 
Baker, James L. Barrus, William H. Cone, Cleon C. Cowin, Verl G. Garrard, 
Leon G. Green, John J. Miller, A Dale Robinson, Edwin W. Tisdale, James P 
Wesley, Willard J. Wilde; Illinois State Normal University, Edna Beezley, 
Robert Brome, Pearl Campbell, Malinda D. Garton, Mable J. Grounds, 
W. Stuart Grout, Warren R. Harden, Elizabeth A. Hughes, Ila Karr, Dale L 
Marshall, Ruby V. Martz, Marvin H. Platz; Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, John S. Benben; Southern Illinois University, Nicholas B. Corba, 
John J. Schroeder; University of Illinois, Charles E. Ackerman, Gilberto 
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Bernardini, John H. Byers, Grant Fairbanks, Edwin Goldwasser, Harold M. 
Hurwitz, Benjamin A. Jones, Max Kaplan, Harold E. Kenney, Norman 
Knable, Mary C. McAuley, Reid T. Milner, M. Evans Munroe, Alden C. 
Olson, Madhu R. Sahasrabudhe, Paul C. Silva, George C. Stone, J. Richard 
Suchman, George J. Suci, Wayne S. Yenawine; University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier), Irving D. Blum, Herbert J. Curtis, Eugene Dutton, Leslie F. Egbert, Jr., 
Louis I. Gordon, Roger G. Hill, Robert Kauf, John H. Mackin, Sonia Miller, 
Kenneth H. Murphy, John D. Ockert, Robert R. Page, George C. Ragland, 
William R. Rennagel, John W. Weldon; Indiana University, Neal J. Bailey, 
David Bidney, Albert K. Cohen, Robert V. Daniels, Leon H. Levy, Helen 
McMahon, Thurber H. Madison, Margaret Moses, Lucy C. Perry, Vivian I. 
Roe, Marvin L. Seiger, Hazel Shultz, Katherine Snow, Charles H. Spencer, 
Harry G. Yamaquchi; Iowa State College, George H. Bowen, Richard L. 
Herrnstadt, Daniel Lenehan, Richard Levitt, Gerald E. Smith; State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Willard L. Boyd, Jr., Stuart V. Canin, John Clifford, David A. 
Culp, John R. Ferrell, Robert Turnbull, John B. Whitlock. 

Johns Hopkins University, Edith T. Penrose, John C. Whitehorn. 

Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Bert O. Keeney; University of 
Kansas City, Jack S. Wolf; University of Kansas, Thomas M. Gale, Donald 
W. Henry, Charles L. Holt, Walter Youngquist; Kent State University, 
Lawrence S. Kaplan, James W. McGrath, Paul Oren, Jr.; Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Robert C. Donaldson; University of Kentucky, Clement Eaton, 
Charles W. Hackensmith, Ernst Jokl, Jacob R. Meadow, Alfred M. Reece, 
Jr.; Kenyon College, Bruce Haywood, Edwin J. Robinson, Jr., Paul B. 
Trescott. 

Lafayette College, Paul C. Paris; Lebanon Valley College, Mary V. Bow- 
man, Anna B. Dunkle, William H. Fairlamb, Jr., Jean O. Love, Alvin H. M. 
Stonecipher, James M. Thurmond; Lehigh University, Samuel V. O. Prichard, 
Jr., Albert Wilansky; Lewis and Clark College, George Bishop, David Camp- 
bell, Cornelius A. Sabin; Lincoln University (Missouri), Earl C. Beeks, A. 
Gene Besser, Donald W. McMoore, Joseph C. Marek; Lindenwood College, 
Arthur L. Kanak, Irene Van Bibber; Long Beach State College, W. David 
Sievers, Robert C. Wylder; Los Angeles City College, Paul R. Ferguson; 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Elaine Goben, Frances R. Pingrey; 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Bettye R. King; Louisiana State University, 
Paul L. Abel, Marie R. Allen, Clinton W. Bradford, Evelyn G. Clark, Paul D. 
Dirksmeyer, Arlie V. Goyne, Jr., Joseph Levinger, Kathryne E. Mullinnix, 
Moss Tyler; Loyola University (Illinois), E. John Clark, Marie Neville, Francis 
J. Rooney, Richard J. Waldron, Gordon C. Zahn; Loyola University (Loui- 
siana), Lawrence L. Bourgeois, Albert J. Gelpi, Jr. 

University of Maine, Gerald W. Barnes, Pao Lun Cheng, Charles O. Dirks, 
Philip C. Joyce, Herbert A. Leonard, Earle R. Melendy, John W. Nichols, 
Robert E. Olson, Theron A. Sparrow, Carroll F. Terrell, Moody F. Trevett; 
Manhattan College, George Budzeika, James M. Cahill, Albert J. Mortola, 
William F. Reilly, Jr., Anthony A. Ventriglia; Maryland State Teachers 
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College (Bowie), Julius H. Gooden; University of Maryland, Landon W 
Burbage, William P. Cunningham, Alethia A. Elps, Richard A. Ferrell, 
Bernard Grabowski, Francis M. Miller, Herbert Schaumann, F. W. Wellborn, 
Leland B. Yeager; Maryville College, Paul J. Cooper, Ralph Moore; Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater), M. Frances Guerin, Annabelle 
M. Melville, Samuel N. Sheinfeld; Massachusetts State Teachers College 
(Worcester), Elizabeth R. Barlow, Walter Busam, John F. Eager, Francis L. 
Jones, Grace A. Kendrick, Paul J. McCarron, Rita M. L. Morris, Kathryn R 
O'Donnell, Robert J. Patterson, John E. Sullivan; University of Massa- 
chusetts, Seymour Epstein, Charles F. Fraker, Jr., Daniel J. McCarthy, G. H 
Mattersdorff, John L. Roberts, William H. Ross, Robert E. Will; Memphis 
State College, Percy L. Guyton, A. Ford Haynes, Jr., Perry H. Howard, Dana 
D. Johnson, Miles B. Johnson, William L. Wilbur; Miami University, James 
E. Bever, Charles B. Forcey, James V. Mitchell, Jr., William D. Stoner, 
Joseph G. Wargo; University of Miami, Jack A. Kapchan, Mildred A. Linskey; 
Western Michigan College of Education, Lindsay G. Farnan, John R. Freund, 
Alice C. Jantzen, Rosalia A. Kiss, Andrew C. Luff, Don W. Nantz; Michigan 
State College, Robert S. Bandurski, Maurice C. Benewitz, Lawrence Borosage, 
Norman B. Brice, John T. Dorsey, Jr., James M. Elliott, Jerry W. Gaddum, 
Raymond Garner, Harold O. Goodman, William V. Hicks, John G. Hocking, 
Finley A. Hooper, Victor Howard, Mary Lee Hurt, Florence C. Kempf, 
Theodore R. Kennedy, W. James King, Beatrice O’ Donnell, Henry Parkus, 
William P. Pielou, David C. Ralph, John H. Reinoehl, Harold E. Schlichting, 
Robert G. Scigliano, Meta Vossbrink, Charles M. Westie, Edwin Wintermute 
III, Hendrick Zwarensteyn; University of Michigan, Wesley Allinsmith, Basu 
K. Bagchi, Maurice A. Brull, Phyllis Caulfield, Lee E. Danielson, Hans T 
David, Fritzie Gareis, Henry J. Gomberg, Arthur S Hann, Nelson M. Hauen- 
stein, Leslie Kish, Miriam L. McCrea, William A. Packer, Donald C. Pelz, 
Lawrence L. Rauch, Edward J. Slezak, William H. Stubbins, Gordon B. B. M. 
Sutherland, Roy S. Swinton, Fred P. Thieme, Makepeace U. Tsao, Theodore 
Waldman, John P. White, L. Hart Wright; Middlebury College, 
John Alford, Laurence H. Harshbarger, C. Fenno Hoffman, Jr., Barbara 
Hughes, Helen E. Tanner; Millsaps College, Winifred W. Doane; Miner 
Teachers College, Marion E. Carter; Minnesota State Teachers College 
(Mankato), Mary J. Metag; University of Minnesota, Ruth C. Stanley; 
Mississippi Southern College, William F. LaForge; Mississippi State College, 
Guy T. Peden, Jr.; Mississippi State College for Women, Kate T. Barton, 
Robert I. Gilbert, Virginia Harrison, Arthell Kelley, Asa M. Ruyle, Jr., 
Eugenia Summer, Sara Woodward; University of Mississippi, Hector Currie, 
Robert J. Farley, Dudley R. Hutcherson, Jesse A. McKeen, Jean G. Me- 
Murray, Kalo E. Neidert, Claire Williamson; Northwest Missouri State 
College, Gerhard W. Krapf, Earle Moss, Gordon N. Price; University of 
Missouri, Harry V. Ball, Jr., J. Leslie Bayless, Daniel E. Brady, Robert EF. 
Bray, Theodore W. Bretz, Walter C. Brown, Ralph A. Burton, L. E. Mare de 
Chazal, Homer E. Dale, Clarence D. Davis, David R. Derge, Jr., Nettie-Alice 
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Doolittle, Karl H. Evans, Geraldine K. Fergen, John L. Ferguson, Peter W. 
Fletcher, Robert W. Habenstein, Howard F. Hirt, J. O. Keller, Hudson H. 
Kibler, Harold E. Mosher, Lindon J Murphy, Peter K. New, Niels C. Nielsen, 
Adrian Pauw, Ruth M. Quant, Donald L. Richard, Cecil V. Roderick, Edward 
A. Rogge, Robert F. G. Spier, M. Elsworth Springer, Alfred B. Stephenson, 
Edward J. Vredenburgh, Jr., Merea Williams; Montana State University, 
Victor C. Ferkiss, Warren K. Garlington, Doris M. Stewart; Montgomery 
Junior College, Golda S. Payne; Morgan State College, Eugene Stanley; 
Murray State College, Pete Panzera; Muskingum College, Harry C. Adams, 
William H. Blakesley, Jay Chambers, John W. Peters, Harvey D. Tschirgi. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Don Jester; University of 
Nebraska, Wayne R. Collings, Warren E. Engelhard, Saul T. Epstein, Caleb 
Foote, Philip S. James, L. John Martin, Paul A. Phillips, Janet F. Schmidt, 
Jack R. Snider, Louis C. Trzcinski, Arthur B. Ward, Arthur B. Winter; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, A. Melville Nielson; New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Richard D. Barron, Louis Child, Harold A. Daw, 
Richard H. Duncan, Warren O. Groves, Ferdinand A. Quinones, Paul W. 
Zickefoose; New Mexico Military Institute, Kenneth K. Bailey; University of 
New Mexico, Alfred C. Welch; New York City Community College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Simon J. Lawrence. 

State University of New York—Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Robert A. Loewer; College for Teachers at Albany, Richard Jongedyk, 
Alfred E. Kuenzli, Edwin D. Lawson, Walter G. Simon, Richard E. Spalding; 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, H. Virginia Butler, Marian L. Carroll, Gerald 
E. Critoph, Jean L. Eastwood, Anthony Fricano, Walter S. G. Kohn, Mar- 
guerite M. Smith; Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Farmingdale, Leroy N. Young; Maritime College, Meir H. Degani, James M. 
Maley; Teachers College at Fredonia, James D. Barhydt, Helen L. Buderkin, 
Lloyd R. Kaiser, Helen C. McKee, Mary E. Paris; Teachers College at New 
Paltz, Alma Bent. 


New York University, David H. Greene; Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina, Leroy F. Holmes, Jr.; North Carolina State College, Vester 
R. Brantley, Charles R. Kelley, William Leonhardt, Latham L. Miller, F. A. 
Nylund; University of North Carolina, Edward C. Curnen, Carlyle J. Frarey, 
Andrew H. Horn, N. K. Ordway, Frank J. Schwentker, Wesley H. Wallace, 
Louis Welt; North Dakota Agricultural College, Robert G. Butler, F. Lazelle 
Minnear, Robert J. Roberts, Frederick G, Walsh; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Linnea Anderson, Jean E. Carlson, Vencile C. Elgie, 
James E. Kearns, Hal Pufall, Aird C. Smith; University of North Dakota, 
Charles M. Harman, Thoburn F. Peterson, Marguerite Rodgers; Northern 
State Teachers College (South Dakota), Janet S. Jensen, Gertrude N. Miller, 
David F. Richmond, John W. Shepard; Northwestern State College (Okla- 
homa), Jane W. Pinkerton; Northwestern University, David E. Apter, Douglas 
C. Basil, Rudolph C. Blitz, Donovan W. Brown, A. Leonard Diamond, J. L 
Dillinger, Edward P. Dozier, Frederick A. Ekeblad, Roger D. Forseth, William 
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J. Haskins, William N. Hughes, J. J. Lamberts, William B. McColly, Roy 
C. Macridis, Glenn O'Malley, Philip Pinkus, Lambert C. Porter, Armand 
Renaud, Louis R. Rossi, Samuel Schoenbaum, Stephen Shafroth, John W 
Shroeder, Hugh B. Staples, John L. Strike, James E. Van Ness, Fred M. West- 
field, A. Leslie Willson, Jr.; Norwich University, Philip S. Hopkins; University 
of Notre Dame, Charles B. Hands, Emil T. Hofman, Bernard J. Ward. 

Oberlin College, Robert T. Kretchmar, Margaret Modlish, Jay Y. Roshal; 
Occidental College, Leland S. Babcock, Robert P. Collier, G. William Hume, 
Ellis E. McCune, John E. Rodes; Oglethorpe University, Stanley Daugert; 
Ohio State University, Donald W. Bleznick, L. C. Chadwick, Wilda G 
Chambers, Kendall P. Cochran, Paul G. Craig, Willis Doney, Frederick J. 
Doyle, Irma Eglitis, John A. Eglitis, Justina D. Epp, William H. Havener, 
Erwin Kleinfeld, Margaret Koste, Bernard H. Marks, Coretta Mitchell, 
Elton F. Paddock, Harold B. Pepinsky, Jack H. Prince, Harry L. Reinhart, 
Vance L. Sanger, Frank Seiberling, Jr., George S. Taylor, Loren R. Tomlinson, 
Richard A. Tybout; Ohio University, Edith T. Aney, William W. Betts, Jr., 
Stephen G. Boyce, Albert S. Chapman, Oscar R. Eggers, Sherwood E. Hall, Jr., 
Philip F. Legler, Samuel H. Nass, Harold R. Swardson; University of Omaha, 
Frederick W. Adrian, Rex V. Call, Duane W. Hill, Alfred Sugarman, Garland 
S. Wollard; Orange County Community College, Walton A. Brown, Ralph 
LoCascio; Oregon College of Education, Ray K. Godsey, Edgar H. Smith; 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Irene Hollenbeck; Oregon State 
College, Raymond J. Agan, Marian C. Aikin, George H. Arscott, Clarice M. 
Barker, Elma M. Bemis, Lawrence T. Blaney, Richard W. Boubel, William H. 
Carlson, Emery N. Castle, Irene L. Craft, Imogene Cusac, Sigmund Eisner, 
Robert O. Fetvedt, William R. Furtick, Alta I. Gaynor, Katherine W. Hughes, 
Lora F. Ives, Marie H. Jackson, Roger E. King, James T. Krygier, Shepard 
Levine, Fred F. McKenzie, Milford D. McKimmy, Louise M. Milligan, Lynne 
A. Pettit, William R. Poole, Doris Ransom, Jean Ryder, Stephens T. F. Shou, 
James D. Snodgrass, Bessie Tressler, Harriet J. Warner, Miriam Yoder; 
University of Oregon (Dental and Medical Branch), Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
Carl E. Hopkins. 

Pace College, Martin W. Wilmington; Pasadena College, Harvey B. 
Snyder; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Marvin 
E. Burrus, Harold F. Creveling, Josephine B. Kerns, Isobel M. Nagel, Chester 
A. Rininger, Gladys B. Seese; Pennsylvania State University, Virginia Britton, 
James J. O’Hora, J. T. White; University of Pennsylvania, Hugo A. Bourdeau; 
University of Pittsburgh, Bernice M. Berkey, Robert E. Carlson; Plymouth 
Teachers College, Norton R. Bagley, Richard Sanderson; Prairie View Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Willie E. Allen; Pratt Institute, Haroun 
Mahrous, Armando Treglia; Purdue University, Robert Baer, Louis J. Coe, 
Ralph K. Davidson, Chester Feldman, William K. LeBold, David C. Peaslete, 
Stanley Reiter, Morris Skibinsky, William T. Stafford. 

Queens College (North Carolina), Margaret L. Eley, Raymond L. Klein. 

University of Redlands, Donald K. Adams, Lucille Childears, Harold D 
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Kirchner; Regis College, Mary C. Bryan, Grace A. Hawley; Ripon College, 
Walter F. Brunet, H. R. Cort, Jr., David L. Harris, George H. Miller, Robert 
G. Olson, Vernon L. Schonert; Rockford College, Britomar J. Handlon, 
Kathryn Turner, Jean M. Voegeli; Rose Polytechnic Institute, Richard H. F. 
Pao; Rutgers University, Ralph R. Shaw. 

St. Lawrence University, Joyce E. Backus, George W. Doten, Clarke L. 
Gage, Georgia Harrah, George F. McFarland, Donaid J. Newman, June L. 
Tapp, Alfred L. Thimm; St. Olaf College, Lily G. Amundson, Kenneth C. 
Bailey, Donald H. Berglund, Olaf C. Christiansen, Francis E. Clark, Ruth E. 
Hall, Amy L. Lamborn, Kenneth G. Lutterman, Rolf E. Mellby, Dolores Noll, 
Elizabeth C. Olsen, Owen R. Opdahl, Lylah Sanders, Elvira L. Thomson, F. 
Marian Walker, Robert F. Young; San Diego State College, Thorsten R. 
Carlson, Lowell Tozer; San Francisco College for Women, Patricia Marr; 
San Francisco State College, Robert T. Mack, Jr.; University of San 
Francisco, James H. Perryman; University of Scranton, Bernard J. Schneck; 
Shepherd College, Jefferson D. Caskey, Fred B. Edgell, C. J. Stevens; Shurt- 
leff College, Charles E. Moulton; Simmons College, Frederick M. Anderson; 
South Carolina State College, Mamie E. Thompson; University of South 
Dakota, James D. Taylor; University of Southern California, Robert V. 
Gregg; Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Jasper 
Turner; Stout Institute, John J. Kirby, Benita G. Smith, Theodore E. Wiehe; 
Sweet Briar College, Elizabeth Branch, John J. Corcoran, Dean Hosken; 
Syracuse University, Catherine S. Chilman, Charles H. Cruttenden, William P. 
Ehling, Richard Koontz, David O. Stone; Syracuse University (Utica College), 
Ralph B. Fearing. 

Temple University, Morton Aipren; University of Tennessee, Albert A. 
Blank, Frederick A. Ficken, Gustave A. Harrer; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, North B. Bardell, Jr., Randolph Blumeberg, James E. Patter- 
son, Robert R. Shrode; North Texas State College, Weaver K. Eubank, Jr., 
Ray Gough, Edwin R. Hansen, David M. Morris, Jr.; Texas State College for 
Women, Gesine A. Franke, Florence McCracken, Faye Pannell; Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, Glenda G. James; University of Toledo, James 
L. Hofford, Maybelle Kohl, Arthur B. O'Leary, Huo-hsi Pan, Roger H. Weiss, 
Edward B. Wickes; Tufts College, Stuart U. Rich, Seymour O. Simches; 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Ralph Platou, Phyllida M. Willis, Joseph H. 
Young; University of Tulsa, Simon Green. 

Union College (Kentucky), William J. Grandoschek; Union College and 
University, William B. Bristol, Patrick E. Kilburn, Raymond Rappaport, Jr., 
Alan Roberts, William C. Stone, Gifford W. Wingate; Union University, Willie 
M. Johnson; U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Lane C. Kendall. 

Valdosta State College, J. Graham Wall; University of Vermont, Erland C. 
Gjessing; Villanova University, William J. Barnhurst, George D. Murphy; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, James H. Bailey, Charles A. Holt, Webster 
Richardson, George G. Shackelford, Hugh D. Ussery. 

Washburn University of Topeka, Robert D. Johnston, Grant Y. Kenyon; 
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Central Washington College of Education, John P. Allen, Harold S. Anderson, 
John W. Fuller, Wallace W. Reiff, Richard B. Reinholtz, Clifford P. Wolfsehr; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, William R. Dell, Norman Thomp- 
son; Washington and Jefferson College, Edward Bobko, Richard Kk. Martin, 
John A. Modrick; State College of Washington, Amos P. Maxwel!, Murray 
A. Straus; Washington University, Luis Angelone, Willard L. Bellman; 
University of Washington, Steven D. Fuller, Robert L. Monahan, David 
Roberts, Victor Steinbrueck, Edwin A. Valentine, Catherine Vavra; Wayne 
University, Louis Fraiberg, Anna Jane Meshkoff; Wells College, Robert P. 
Boynton; West Liberty State College, O. Lee Faulkner, Ada L. Gambrell, 
William P. Williamson, Jr.; West Virginia State College, F. S. Belcher, Jr., 
John L. Copeland, Neal Riden, Jr.; West Virginia University, Joe E. Ford, 
Charles Norman, Betty R. Phillips; Western College for Women, Charlotte 
Key, Ruth Limmer, Zung-nyi Loh, Angelica Mendoza, Fred G. Strum; 
Western Reserve University, Robert S. Rosner; Wheaton College (Massa- 
chusetts), Rosemary C. Consavage, Richard O. Goodwillie, Lena L. Mandell, 
Constance E. Smith; Whitman College, C. W. Cassinelli, Margaret M. Mc- 
Conkey; Municipal University of Wichita, Robert V. Hamilton, Robert D. 
Pashek; College of William and Mary, Thomas C. Atkeson, Albert Mims, 
Jr.; Williams College, Bernard Lyman; Winthrop College, William S. Ander- 
son, Jr., Robert K. Hirzel, Charles Raebeck, Magdalene R. Teufel; Wisconsin 
State College (Milwaukee), Neal Billings, Lois H. Griggs, J. W. Nash, Lanore 
A. Netzer, Frederick I. Olson, Vera D. Petersen, Irwin D. Rinder, Marian 
Silveus, Gregoria K. Suchy, Raymond W. Suchy, Herman Weil; Wisconsin 
State College (River Falls), Paul V. Peterson; Wisconsin State College 
(Whitewater), Delmar C. Multhauf, Frieda Myers; College of Wooster, 
Charles L. Adams, Eugene Gloye, Atlee L. Stroup, Nancy B. Thomas. 
Youngstown College, William Beckman. 


Transfer from Junior to Active 


Hunter College, Henry W. Adrian; Kent State University, Marvin R 
Koller; University of Miami, Edward Singer; Purdue University, Kathryn 
L. McDougall. 


Junior 


American University, Alfred G. Obern; Dickinson College, Victoria K. 
Hann; University of Georgia, Gloria R. Turnipseed; University of Illinois 
(Navy Pier), Miriam Ginsberg, Eleanor P. Sallman; Iowa State College, 
Albert L. Broseghini, Richard J. Oedy, Alan G. Poorman, I. Dale Ruggles: 
Lehigh University, Ervin Dorff; University of Maryland, Yung Ping Chen; 
Michigan State College, Charles E. King, George W. Sledge; University of 
Nebraska, Richard K. Darr, Henry Thomassen; Northern State Teachers 
College, John A. Sievert; Ohio State University, Harold Stolerman; Syracuse 
University, John R. F. Alger, Helen B. Petrullo, Lenore Y. Taylor; Not in 
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Accredited Institutional Connection, Alma L. Cudoba (M.A., New York 
University), New York, New York; Henry Natunewicz (Ph.D., Columbia 
University), Longmeadow, Massachusetts; Charles W. Pecke (Graduate work, 
Indiana University), Indianapolis, Indiana; Leonard M. Sizer (Ph.D., State 
University of lowa), Bangor, Maine. 


2 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 


American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 


academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s central office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Academic Dean being sought for an evangelical Christian liberal arts college in the 
Midwest. Nominee should possess his doctoral degree. Inquiries are invited. 


V 1352 


Applied Mechanics: and instructorships open in Depart 
ment of Applied Mechanics of a Midwestern university. Salary and rank 
commensurate with qualifications of applicants. V 1353 


Chemistry: Liberal arts, church-related college, ACS approved, seeking a teacher 
with Ph.D. in physical chemistry and a proved record of successful college teach 
ing, beginning September, 1955. Prefer a person with experience (late thirties 
or early forties) with evidence of professional alertness. Appointment as 
associate professor which can be permanent. Location: Middle West. V 1354 


Dentistry: Senior full-time dental surgeon, lecturer, and clinical lecturer in dental 
prosthetics and dental mechanics. Salary and allowances £1,600 x £50 to 
£2,100 per annum plus £234 per annum temporary cost-of-living. Exchange of 
Persons Service, UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 


Teachers Available 


Administration—Dean of Fine Arts: Man, 36, married, 1 child, Ph.D. Total 
of 10 years’ teaching experience and supervisory work in college and university. 
Member of A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Sigma Delta Pi, National Art Education Association. Listed in Who's Who in 
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American Art. Publications. Desire opportunity at administrative level to 
utilize interest and experience in widespread academic fields. Available summer 
or fall, 1956. A 5040 


Administration: Man, 42, children, Ph.D. Experience as director of institution 
of 400 university students in France. Former Fulbright Lecturer. 8 years’ uni- 
versity teaching of political science. Also interested in teaching political science: 
American Government, Modern Political Theory, Comparative Government. 

A go4l 


Administration or teaching: Mature, European educated scholar, extensive 
experience in Europe and the United States; want to teach sociology and/or 
political science and modern European history. Also available as assistant to 
president, counselor of foreign students, academic dean, Interests in social 
ethics and humanities. A 5042 


Art: Woman, 30. A.B., M.A., B.F.A. 2 years’ college level, 1 year elementary 
teaching experience. Interested in teaching drawing, painting, design, art 
history, art appreciation, crafts, ceramics, art education, and the graphic arts. 
Willing to start on instructor level with hope of advancement. Available fall of 
1955. A 5043 


Art Education: Man, 36, married, 1 child, Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching experience, 
etc. Publications. Accomplished artist. Listed in Who's Who in American Art. 
Member of Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.U.P., College Art Association of America. 
Desire position to direct and teach graduate and undergraduate art courses in 
Design, Art Education, Painting, Graphic Arts, Crafts, Art History. Prefer de- 
partment —* full professor, or equivalent in college or university. Available 


summer or fall, 1956. A 5044 


Biologist: Mature man. Ph.D., Columbia, Sigma Xi. Associate professor at 
large Eastern university. Desire teaching position, preferably in country college 
or university in South, East, or Midwest. Experienced teacher, elementary 
biology, general zoology, anatomy and physiology, histology including micro- 
technique, parasitology, invertebrate zoology. Can handle freshmen classes and 
large groups. Some experience administration and student advisement. Prot- 
estant. A 5046 


Biology, Botany, Zoology: Man, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Illinois. 28 years’ 
college and university teaching experience; all branches of biology, including 
supervision of graduate students. Gave papers at AIBS meetings at Cornell, 
1952, and Wisconsin, 1953. Degree in botany, but have taught more zoology. 


Available June, 1955. A 5047 


Business Administration, Marketing, Accounting, Secretarial Science, Business and 
Vocational Education: Man, 35, married. Broad teaching, manufacturing, 
business, and governmental experience, secondary, college, and business college. 
Have taught business administration, insurance, accounting, comprehensive 
business education, including shorthand, labor relations, labor problems, money 
and banking, finance, investments, retailing, and economics. Holder of BS., 
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M.B.A., and half completed program for Ph.D. Minimum rank, assistant 
professor. A 5048 


Chemistry: M.S., 2'/: years’ additional graduate work in chemistry, honorary 
Sc.D. 15 years’ teaching experience, mostly in analytical chemistry, some 
organic; advanced inorganic. Now head of chemistry department, small 
college. Prefer to change to institution in which sound scholarship is appreciated. 
Available June or September, 1955. J.C. Hackney, 111 W. Broad St., Mount 
Pleasant, lowa. 


Chemistry: Man, 45. Ph.D. organic, 13 years in academic work in programs 
from B.S. through Ph.D. Desire change to a more favorable academic climate. 
Publications and textbook. Present two-semester salary $5 500. A 5049 


Civil Engineering: Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Ph.D., registered pro- 
fessional engineer, with 18 years of teaching, research and industrial experience 
invites correspondence re. headship of Civil Engineering Department or Direc- 
tor of Engineering Experiment Station or Director of Research with a university. 

A 5050 


Economics: Have successfully tried other vocations, but at 50 would now prefer to 
concentrate on college teaching as I did 1928-43, 1945-46, and in part 1946-51. 
Have had 1'/2 years of government service, 7 years in adult liberal education, 
21/, years in primary research, plus 2 years’ part-time research (two books, 
numerous journal articles, etc.), and business experience (residential income 
investment part-time for 25 years, building houses for past two years). If able 
to write my own ticket would prefer half-time campus teaching, one-quarter 
time in adult education, and one-quarter time for my family (four young children) 
and community service. Have worked for Sloan and Ford Foundations, taught 
at Arizona (A.B., M.A.), Stanford (Ph.D.), and U.S.C. (also part time at Clare- 
mont and Caltech). Subjects specialities: price theory, international economics, 
and national economic policies. Would now prefer a small college in a suburban 
community, one whose administration encourages efforts to improve teaching and 
believes firmly in the Bill of Rights. Available any time, any place, where a 
challenging opportunity awaits. A 5051 


Economics and Business Administration: Man, 51, married; B.S.; M.A. and near 
Ph.D., Chicago; Major-——-Marketing; Minors—(1) Business Organization and 
Administration, (2) Production and Resources, (3) Transportation 
and Communication; 19 years’ college and university teaching, much of time as 
Head of Departments of Econ. and Business Admin.; now Associate Professor of 
Management, California college; § years’ responsible government work as 
economist, business analyst, or administrative assistant; wide experience in 
business, selling, sales management, accounting and tax work. Primarily inter- 
ested in teaching position. West or Northwest preferred. Available June or 
September, 1955. A 5052 


Education (Business): Man, 32, single, teaching experience as well as administra- 
tive experience at the college level; present position includes teaching of short- 
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hand, typewriting, business machines, methods of teaching business subjects 
(skill and social) as well as being Head of the Department of Business Education; 
wrofessional membership, references; available immediately; desire college teach- 
ing; credentials presented upon request. A 5053 


Education (Elementary Methods, Curriculum, and Supervision): Man, 38, 


single, Ed.D. 15 years’ experience in public schools and colleges. Have had 
both graduate and undergraduate teaching experience. Publications include 
books, pamphlets and numerous magazine articles. Active in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. Papers including references sent on request. 
Available September, 1955. Also interested in separate summer position. 


A 5081 


“nglish: Man, 38, married, child. Harvard, Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Special inter- 


ests: Shakespeare and Renaissance literature. Numerous publications. Book, 
almost completed, in preparation. Active in learned societies. Listed in 
Directory of American Scholars. 4g years’ liberal arts college teaching experience. 
Present rank professor. Desire position at strong liberal arts college with access 
to research facilities or at outstanding university. Excellent references. Avail- 
able September, 1955. A 5054 


English and/or American Civilization: Man, 41, married, 2 children, veteran. 


E 


Ph.D. Associate Professor, metropolitan university, 10 years’ college teaching 
in wide variety of courses from remedial composition to graduate research. 
Supervisor freshman composition program, Major field: American literature 
and civilization; 1 book, 7 articles, and book reviews published. Active in own 
university and in national professional societies, holding several elective offices 
and serving on various committees. Some radio and publiclecturing. Excellent 
references. A 5055 


nglish and/or Drama: Man and wife, retiring, available for interim or temporary 
appointments. jo and 20 years’ experience. Rich and varied background of 
travel and study. Thoroughly competent in English, American, World Liter- 
atures, Art, Languages, Drama, and Theatre. A 5056 


Fine Arts: Man, 36, married, 1 child, Ph.D. Latin American study and travel. 


Emphasis on Painting, Art Education, Design, Crafts, Graphic Arts, Art History. 
10 years’ teaching experience and research. Listed in Who's Who in American Art. 
Exhibited nationally. Publications. Member of A.A.U.P., Phi Delta Kappa, 
Sigma Delta Pi, College Art Association of America. Desire position in college or 
university with undergraduate and graduate work. Prefer department chair- 
manship or full professor. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 5057 


French, Spanish, Humanities: Man, 28, French ancestry, single, B.A. magna cum 


laude; M.A. romance languages and literatures (Harvard University), working 
presently toward Ph.D.; publications in print, others in progress. Extensive 
research in Greek and Latin. Specializing in comparative literature. Desire 
position as instructor in a good college or university. Highest recommendations. 


Available September, 1955. A 5058 
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German: Man, 56, retired German high-school teacher in good health, American 
citizen, doctor's degree, 3 years’ teaching experience at an American college, want 
position as teacher of German or German and chemistry. Special qualification: 
German for chemists. Excellent references. Waldemar A. Scheyer, 326 Maclay 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


German, French, Italian, also experience in other languages: Man, married, Ph.D., 
interested in prospects. Broad cultural background, American and European 
experience. A 5082 


Health or Special Education: Man, 35, married, 3 children, veteran, Norwegian 
extraction; speak German. Ph.D., Health, Physical Education, Recreation; 
minor, Higher Education. Experience all levels Education, specializing in health, 
»hysical education, coaching, group work, correctives, recreational therapy for 
Lendionsieads also curriculum construction, evaluation, and supervision of 
student teachers. Last 4 years, supervisor in special education. Well rounded 
background in psychology, remedial and child guidance, vocational, industrial 
and educational counseling. Papers published, book in preparation. Phi Delta 
Kappa, Phi Epsilon, fellowships. Health and physical fitness superior. Willing 
to travel; excellent references. A 5059 


History: Man, 50, married, 3 children. 13 years’ college teaching experience. 
M.A., Univ. of Minnesota, Ph.D., Univ. of Wisconsin. 2 years’ residence and 
research, Burma, under Catherwood Foundation grant. Manuscript in prepara 
tion as result of research. Research field, Far Eastern history. Teaching fields: 
Far East, Modern Europe, England and British Empire. Available 2nd semester 


1955-56 or fall 1956. Available for interview after return to U.S. in September, 
1955. Economics and Political Science minors. 


History: Man. With present connection, a large Eastern university, over two 
decades; desire change to Rocky Mountain area or Pacific Coast. ®BK. M.A., 
first-rate university on the Coast; Ph.D., first-rate Eastern University. Field: 
European history. Specialties: Germany and Northern Europe, intellectual 
history. Publications: books, articles, many reviews. Wartime service: 
government intelligence and international agency. Would prefer some teaching 
combined with administration of research, or planning for use of interuniversity 
resources. Available September, 1956 or 1957. A 5061 


History, Government, Education, Psychology: Man, 57, married, veteran, B.S., 
B.A., Th.G., M.A., Ph.D. Listed in Who's Who in America. Member of pro- 
fessional societies. Experienced at all levels—elementary, high school, college. 
Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Gamma Mu. Available September, 1955 or 1956. Wife, 
46, desires position in same institution or neighboring institution. M.A., with 
work beyond. Special interests: Psychologist with mental health clinic, teaching 
psychology in alten elementary education, special education, Active in educa 
tional, musical, civic affairs. Member, Phi Kappa Phi and Kappa Delta Pi. 

A 5062 


Librarian, Head: Man, 26, married, 2 children. M.A. in Library Science, 2 years’ 
Circulation Librarian in small college. Since July, 1954, Head Librarian in small 
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college; desire change because of religious requirements of college. Prefer head 
librarian position or assistant in larger college or university. A 5063 


Marketing, Economics, Business Administration: Man, 32, married, B.A.,M.B.A.; 
Ph.D. course and written requirements completed at New York University . 
(Graduate School of Business Administration). President of small business 2 
years. Former Assistant Professor of Economics at a large Southwestern college, 
6 years of college and university teaching plus practical business background. 
Courses taught include: marketing, research retailing, salesmanship, business 
cycles, money and banking, principles of marketing, principles of economics, labor 
relations, personnel administration, business organization and management. 
American industry and economic geography, foreign trade. Interested in posi- 
tion as teacher, in administration, or with industry. A 5064 


Mathematics: Man, family. Ph.D. Teaching experience at all levels. Applied 
mathematics research experience in physical sciences, statistics, and elony, 
Publications. Prefer position with institution interested in good teaching and 
research. Available June or September, 1955. A 5065 


Mathematics: Man, 34, single. M.S. in Ed. with major in mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. §¢ years’ experience teaching college mathematics in a Land 
Grant university. Member, Math. Assoc. of America and A.A.U.P. Available 
June or Saveanaber, 1955. Credentials will be sent on request. A 5066 


Music: Man, Concert Pianist and Artist-Teacher of Piano, B.A., Fellow of the 
Juilliard Foundation, assistant to Josef Lhevinne. Concerts in Town Hall, 
Carnegie Hall, throughout the U. S. Years of teaching experience. College 
experience with rank of Associate Professor. Now Head of Music Department of 
an exclusive private school. Member of A.A.U.P., Phi Mu Alpha, American 
Musicological Society, Rotary. Listedin: Who's Who in Music, Who's Who in 
the South and Southwest, Who's Who in the Middle-West, Directory of American 
Scholars, Kiirschners Deutscher Musiker-Kalender. Desire position as head of 
piano department. Available June ist. A 5067 


Nursing Education or Sciences: Woman, 43, married, no children. Ph.D. cum 
laude. 20 years’ experience. Publications, professional memberships. Prefer 
New York City area, but will consider relocation. Husband also college teacher. 
Available September, 1955. A 5068 


Personnel and Labor Relations: Ph.D. Former professor, age 36, with a particu- 
larly successful record as Industrial Relations Director for a national firm, wish to 
return to the academic field. Fine educational background and comprehensive 
work experience in industry, government, and education. Active member of 
leading Codaem and professional associations including AAUP, AMA, ASPA, 
ASTD, IRRA, and NICB. Seek associate or full professorship in recognized 
school at minimum salary of $7000. Available for interview at present time. 


A 


Philosophy: Man, Canadian, 42, married; B.A. (Honor Economics), McMaster, 


University; M.A., Ph.D. (Philosophy), University of Toronto; F.R S.A. 
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England. Canadian Army, 4 years, overseas. 6 years’ teaching experience in 
Introduction to Philosophy, Ancient and Modern Philosophy, Logic, Aeros 
of Science, English Literature and Philosophy. Can be available September, 


1955. A 5070 


Political Science: Man, 42, married. B.A.,M.A.,and extensive additional graduate 
study. 15 years’ secondary and ¢§ years’ college teaching experience. Fields: 
public administration, American national government, state and local government 
theory, parties, Far East, international relations, comparative government. 
Desire position as assistant professor orinstructor. Available at once. A 5071 


Psychology and Counseling: Man, 37, married. A.B., Swarthmore College; 
M.A., Univ. of Penna.; all course requirements for Ed.D. in Guidance Dept. of a 
leading university completed. 6 years’ college teaching, 3 years’ directing college 
counseling services. 3 publications in psychology. 2 years in cr! — a 
fear in government as a counseling psychologist. Member: A.P.A., N N.E, 
N.V.G.A., A.P.G.A., and A.C.P.A, Prefer Atlantic seaboard. Full résumé se - 
upon request. A 5072 


Psychology-Education: Yale, Ph.D. Desire career appointment to faculty of 
selective college, where effective te aching and genuine interest are valued more 
than research or regimentation. Democratic atmosphere more important than 
impressive buildings. Family man, in thirties. 12 years’ experience, at all 
levels. A.A.U.P., A.P.A., etc. Whenever and wherever able students need 
stimulating teacher. Associate, minimum $7500. A 5073 


Psychology or Elementary Education: Man, married, Ph.D. Retiring as head of 
large Education Department in a teachers college at65. Teach area of psychology, 
educational theory, elementary school adminstration, supervision, evaluation, 
guidance, research, administration and supervision of teachers college { rograms. 
Prefer institution with Federal Social Security benefits. A 507 


Romance Languages (Spanish French); Woman, 31, single. Lic. en Letras y 
Filosofia. Graduate school U. S. univer: ity. Well travelled. Teaching experi- 
ence. Special field: Spanish, Latin American and French Literature; others: 
composition, grammar. Desire position college or university. Available July, 
1955. A 5075 


Sciences Cn Chemistry, Geology, Geography): Young man, married, no 
children. Ph.D. m magna cum laude. 7 years’ experience teaching and 10 years’ 
private Publications, prof. membership. Kecently Chairman, Dept. 
of Science and Math., NYC college. Lecturer, author. Available September, 
1955. Prefer NYC area, but will consider relocation. A 5076 


Sociology: Man, 29, married, one child. Research and public speaking experi- 
ence. 3 years’ teaching at state university: family, minorities, community, 
principles, theory. 1 article. M.A., Ph.D. residence complete, thesis in progress, 
Columbia. eieccsives and details on request. Available Summer or September, 


1955. A $077 


Spanish: Woman, sing gle; B.A., Univ. of Calif., M. A. Stanford Univ., Doctora en 
Letras, Peru; 5 years’ experience college, 7 years’ university. Text, beginning 
Spanish under publication for fall use; others in progress. Research field estab- 
lished. Wish assistant professorship. A 5078 
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Spanish, French, German, Latin: Man, middle-aged, married. B.A. and M.A., 
Cornell University. 59 semester credit hours beyond the M.A. Graduate 
studies at Columbia Teachers College, Syracuse University, Universidad Nacional 
de México, Sorbonne, and Universitat Wien. 25 years’ teaching experience 
(college and secondary), French, German, Spanish, Latin, some Italian and 
Portuguese. Orally accredited in French, German, and Spanish. Recently guest 
eae in Spanish at the University of Vienna and Fulbright lecturer in Austria. 

. Y. State Teachers Life License. Membership: AAUP, AATSP, American 
Classical League, NYSFMLT, NYSTA. Several publications. Seek college 
teaching assignment. Available September, 1955 or for Summer Session. Ref- 
erences, A 5079 


Zoologist: Ph.D (also B.S. in botany) specializing in cytology, embryology, with 
teaching and research experience, publications, desire teaching position. Will 
go to any English-speaking location. A 5080 


Zoologist, Physiologist, Ecologist, Paleontologist: Man, 37, married, 2 small 
daughters. M.A., Ph.D. (California). 8 years’ teaching and (not or) admini- 
stration in two non-tax and tax colleges. Publications list and curriculum vitae 
on request, Have taught lower and upper division anatomy, physiology, biology, 
ecology (and conservation), zoology, paleontology, boxing, football. A 5083 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELIZABETH KING, DIR. 


Placing teachers and administrators in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. 


Music Division: 
Music Teachers Placement Service 


616 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


FACULTY MEMBERS: 


save $2 to $7 per thousand 
on your life insurance 


If you're on the faculty of a school or college 
that was founded with a church affiliation, you 
qualify for Ministers Life and Casualty Union's 
low cost life insurance . . . so why pay more 
elsewhere? 


ie A. amazing Double Protection Plan set up by MLCU gives you 
f twice as much coverage at less than half the proportionate additional 
cost. For example: An individual at age 35 pays $55.43 annually for 
an MLCU Ordinary Life Policy. By paying only $18.00 more per year 
he can double the protection to $5000. This plan has a special first 
year low rate of only $55.43. After that, rates are only $73.43 per year. 

Premiums are lower with MLCU plans because you, as a faculty 
member, are considered a “preferred risk” and therefore entitled to 
lower rates. MLCU offers insurance only in special categories. Addi- 
tional savings are possible because MLCU sells insurance by mail 
only, eliminating agency and commission expenses. All these savings 
permit MLCU to give you a $6000 policy at the same cost other companies 
charge for a $5000 policy. 

Get the complete story on MLCU’s life and casualty insurance 
programs by simply filling out the coupon below. You'll receive easy- 
to-digest literature about MLCU and its various low cost insurance 
plans . . . and remember, no salesman will call on you , . . there's no 
obligation. 


Legal Reserve —Non Assessable 


THE MENISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


. In Canada: 30 Bloor Street W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
~SOLD ONLY 
BY MAIL 


Please send me life insurance information 0 
Please send accident, health, hospital insurance data OQ 


State 
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AN INCOME YOU CAN'T OUTLIVE.... 
AN INCOME THAT KEEPS STEP WITH THE TIMES..... 


You'll need both features for your retirement income. 


Money put into an annuity during your working years 
comes back during your retirement as a lifetime income 
consisting of both principal and interest. But if your 
annuity doesn’t include a hedge against inflation, your 
retirement income may not give you the purchasing 
power you expect for your later years. 


A pioneering type of annuity, available only to college 
staff members, now tries to do something about this. 
Educators may pay up to 50% of their annuity premiums 
to the new College Retirement Equities Fund; the 
balance of the premium to TIAA. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based upon com- 
mon stocks; it will pay more annuity dollars when com- 
mon stock prices and earnings are high—generally, 
when the cost of living is high. The TIAA annuity pays 
a level number of dollars regardless of economic trends, 
thereby giving greater purchasing power when the cost 
of living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for further details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Subscribe to— 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 
=) —America today should be well informed about the fastest growing 
phase of education. 
—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college 
movement. 
—It is edited by one of America’s most distinguished educators, 
James W. Reywoxps of the University of Texas. 
—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is pub- 
lished in the Juntox Coicece Journat. 
Subscription price, $3.50 @ year 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
A rare cornbination of smooth, sandy, uncrowded beaches, 
rolling dunes and majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent 
scenery. Famous artists’ Colony. Summer theatre, shop- 
ping centre, deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numerous 
hotels, guest houses, cottages, motels, restaurants, tea 
rooms. 
Write for attractive illustrated folder 
OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU 
; Ogunquit, Maine 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin, issued four times a year. $3.00. 


Liberal Education and America’s Future—The Proceedings of the 41st Annual 
Meeting. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution (Bulletin, 
March 1955). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries, by Harvie Branscomb. 
Association of American Colleges, Washington 6, D. C., and American 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


ae. Music—An Investigation by Randall Thompson. The Macmillan 


ompany, New York. 279 pages. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. 
acmillan Company, New York. 434 pages. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities, by Edward Safford Jones. 
Questions used im senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 112 pages. 50 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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